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this beautiful picture—a picture that I doubt 
not our first parents could have appreciated, 
for I do not suppose Adam had a lawn mower 
or Eve any such attractive or convenient cot- 
tage in which to do her housework, as I see 
here by the score and the hundred. This is 
all, or largely, the work of a few controling 
minds—the owners of the village. The mill 
hands who occupy these dwellings have, with- 
out doubt, learned lessons which may be of 
use to them, should they ever have homes of 
their own, but these are not their own homes, 
nor is all this neatness wholly voluntary. It 
is neatness and order, enforced by the rules of 
the corporation, and may the time soon come, 
when all manufacturing corporations shall en- 
force similar rules in villages under their con- 
trol; but it will be a happier day when public 
sentiment shall require that all homes shall 
have an atiractive, homelike appearance, wheth- 
er the occupants are owners or tenants. 

The business of South Manchester is the 
manufacture of silk. I have not seen so rich 
a display of dress goods, ribbons and uphol- 
stery since the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, as | saw here during an hour's visit, 
in one of the Cheney Brothers’ silk mills, and 
this exhibition, to one not familiar with the de- 
tails of manufacture, is even more instructive, 
asthe whole process of manufacture, from 
the raw material to the beautiful woven and 
colored goods, is here shown. Either one’s 
work has a considerable intluence upon one’s 
character, or else certain work demands a cer- 
tain quality of character to perform it. Men, 
women and children who handle silk and who 
learn to save every thread, and whose eyes are 
trained to distinguish between a thousand 
shades of color, could hardly be expected to 
exhibit much coarseness or carelessness in their 
personal character. But it was not silk or 
satin I was in pursuit of, but a strawberry bed. 
A little less than two miles from this beautiful 
village lies the 

Farm of James B. Olcott. 

He calls it his ranche, out of respect, I pre- 
sume, to memories of California days. Mr. 
Olcott was bred and nurtured under influences 
tending to instil into his veins a strong attach- 
ment to mother earth, and although several 
years of his early manhood were spent in 
printing oflices and in foreign lands, his attach- 
ments to the scenes of his boyhood da ys were 
too strong to be permanently sundered. His 
present operations are carried on upon ances. 
tral acres and have progressed from very small 
beginnings. Just how many years ago he 
commenced to build a home of his own upon 
an outlying portion of the paternal estate I 
do not recollect, but the beginning showed as 
assets a wheelbarrow and one hundred dollars 
incash. To this may be added, though its 
value cannot be estimated, a rich experience 
and wide observation, coupled with good 
judgment. willing hands to work, and a mind 
trained for a good deal of original, indepen- 
dent thinking. The ten years spent with two 
of the most popular and successful landscape 
gardeners of the country, gave him an expe- 


rience and taste which is shown in whatever 


direction we view his present home. The 
haracter of the land in the vicinity is much 
better than I had anticipated from the accounts 
It is sandy, but 
the sand is fine and is well mingled with loam 
and more or less vegetable matter. There are 
few, if any, rocks to obstruct, or cobbles to 
remove, but the surface is somewhat rolling, 
and in places subject to washing from rains 
and melting snows. The wells require skill 
in digging and curved brick are used instead 
of stones for the sides, but the water is not 
very far below the surface, and the top soil is 
not inclined to suffer badly from droughts. 

Many houses, like some men, are so devoid of 
individuality that it would hardly be noticed if 
one were removed and another put in their 
place, but Mr. Olcott's homestead, like its 
owner, is unmatchable by anything I have ever 
yet met. A cottage house, set against a bank, 
gives a basement warm in winter and cool in 
summer, for all the business department of the 
household, while the story above is light, airy 
and pleasant. The lower story is finished with 
unpainted woods, oiled and varnished, and the 
large living room, with its stove for business, 
and open fire-place for comfort, is filled in ev- 
ery nook and corner with natural and artificial 
curiosities and pictures, collected by different 
members of the family, and arranged with 
rare taste and skill, making it at once a school- 
room, & museum and a beautiful home. The 





cow stable is connected to the house at the 
rear, but one must see the barn to realize its 
proximity, so scrupulously clean and sweet is 
everything kept, by the free use of sand and 
forest leaves. Here I saw the row of Jersey 
cows tied to be fed and milked, before going 
to the pasture for the day, they having spent 
the night in an open yard, covered deeply with 
sand and leaves. At the side of this yard are 
numerous sheds for colts, calves and young 
stock, in which they are allowed free use of 
their limbs and plenty of pure air and clean 
bedding, summer and winter, though in stormy 
or cold weather they may be sufficiently pro- 
tected from the elements. Not more than a 
dozen or twenty fect from the house and sep- 
arated from it by a driveway, are a string of 
cattle and carriage sheds, built of the cheap- 
est imaginable material, old lumber from torn- 
down buildings, I should judge, and yet they 
are by no means unattractive or ungainly in 
appearance. These, too, are set in the bank 
of sand and are warm in winter and cool in 
summer. Every roof, however cheap, is built 
to turn water, and is supplied with eave 
troughs for collecting or discharging it where 
it will do the most godd or the least harm. 
These sheds are used for the oxen and work 
horses, each animal being turned loose into an 
apartment some ten or more feet square, in 
which he can stretch himself upon the clean 
bed of sand and leaves to his heart’s content 
after a hard day’s work, before the plough or 
the strawberry wagon. 

But here we must pause for the present, to 
finish our account in a future number. 





STORRS AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 





The agricultural school to be kept at Mans- 
field, Conn., on the farm given to the State by 
Mr. Augustus Storrs, is so nearly organized 
that the trustees have issued a circular setting 
forth its objects. method of instruction, terms 
of admission, by-laws, etc. ‘The school will 
be opened the last Wednesday in September, 
and the full course of instruction will be given 
in two years, with three terms of twelve wecks 
each per year. The school receives $6000 
from Mr. Charles Storrs, anda State bounty 
of $5000 per year for three years, which en- 
ables the trustees to fix upon very low rates 
for tuition, about $25.00 per year with a chance 
for students to pay in labor, if they choose. 
Board will be furnished at cost, estimated at 
$2.50 per week. Study and work will be so 
mingled as shall best serve the objects of the 
school. We congratulate the young people of 
Connecticut on the favorable opportunity now 
offered them for obtaining a practical and sci- 
entific agricultural education, at a cost so small 
that no one need be debarred on account of 
the expense. 





— According to the London Agricultural Gazette, 
the “Sussex cattle’? is the coming animal for far- 
mers in all those districts where cattle breeding is 
distinct from dairying. Itcan add to the size and 
deep flesh to the scrub breeds. The Sussex and 
Scotch polls seem coming forward together in the 





estimation of English breeders. 





EXTERMINATING WEEDS, 

The warfare against weeds is the heaviest 
tax the gardener has to bear: it requires his 
best efforts and constant care, taxing the en- 
durance and patience of his best laborers in 
the heat of the season, when weeds multiply 
most rapidly and grow so fast that one can al- 
most dear them on a stillevening. Much may 
be done, however, by prudent management, 
to lighten the labor of weeding, and in this 
management the skill of the prudent gardener 
18 Most conspicuously seen. 

The origin of most weeds is from seeds, 
which may be traced to two principal sources : 
Those grown in previous years upon the land, 
and those brought in the manure. The first 
source is the one with which we have most to 
do. It is now the time of year when most 
weeds are going to seed, and to prevent this 
seed being sown upon the land is one of the 
best ways of saving labor for next year. 
Where the land is to be seeded down to grass, 
little care need be used, since the grass will 
soon choke out al! annual weeds, if the land is 
good. Butin case the land is to be used for 
garden beds, especially for plants of slow 
growth, like onions and celery, the labor re- 
quired for preventing seed from scattering is 
far less than that of pulling the weeds next 
year. At this season all weeds should be 
gathered up immediately as they are pulled, 
and removed from the land to a compost heap: 
and this heap should be in some out of the way 
place where its decay will give no offence and 
engender no disease. 

It is astonishing how rapidly and with how 
little show some of our worst weeds ripen 
seed; take for instance purslane, chickweed, 
shepard’s purse, and similar kinds, they make 
no appearance of blossoming, scarcely, before 
the seed is ripe enough to germinate or to keep 
over winter. This faculty for going rapidly 
to seed increases, as if by a sort of instinct, 
as fall approaches; it is as if the plants knew 
that their time is short and must be used to 
advantage. Weeds which will growthree feet 
or more high in spring, before showing a 
tendency to go to seed, will, in Autumn, hardly 
grow as many inches before they get seedy 
and in half the time required early in the 
season. It is, therefore, important to go fre- 
quently over the land and gather up in baskets 
everything big enough to pick up, in the shape 
of aweed, and carry it to the compost heap. 
To cut them off with the hoe and leave them 
on the land does not suffice, for many of them, 
if not already seedy, will ripen seed after being 
cut off, just as well as before. 

All headlands and roadsides, where weed 
can not be easily cut with the hoe, should be 
mowed or reaped and the weeds likewise car- 
ried off to the compost. The compost heap 
itself needs some care to kill the seeds it con- 
tains. Enough horse manure is mixed with it 
to generate a lively heat, and after turning 
and mixing thoroughly two or three times, 
most of the seeds will lose their vitality, and 
the compost will be harmless. Many garden- 
ers, however, prefer to spread such compost 
over their grass, rather than to risk the 
propagation of weeds by using it on garden 
lands. Similar care applied to the manure, 
will avoid much of the difficulty arising from 
seeds it always contains; rough, unfermented 
manure should never be spread upon land 
where thick planting and hand weeding are to 
be required, but it should be piled up and al- 
lowed to ferment and be turned over two or 
three times before applyirg it to the garden 


beds. W. D. Puriericr. 





TAKING COWS TO PASTURE. 
Among the many little annoyances which 
neighbors are sometimes called to bear of each 
other, not the least is that occasioned by cattle 
that are being driven to and from pasture morn- 
ing and night, during the 
Fortunate is the man whose pastures and barn 


summer season 


yard are so connected that simply dropping 
the bars or opening a gate is all that is re- 
quired for changing cattle from one to the 
other. Where a farm lies wholly upon one 
side of the highway, the pasture may often be 
connected with the barn by a lane, and thus 
avoid the necessity for the daily driving of 
cattle to pasture; but when the farm is cut up 
by the highway, or where out-lying lands are 
used for pasturing, it becomes necessary to use 
the highway as a lane. In such cases it is 
sometimes very convenient to have good road- 
side fences maintained, either by one’s self or 
his neighbors. If the neighbors all keep cows, 
and use such fences in common, the burden be- 
comes not very unequal, but as is often the 
case, especially in villages, the fences seem to 
be maintained mainly to accommodate a very 
few individuals who keep cows, while the large 
number who have no cows pay the greater 
part of the fence tax. 

Very few realize how much we are all the 
creatures of habit. In training a colt, the first 
thing is to break it to a halter, but the calf, on 
most farms, is turned to pasture without any 
such training, and when it grows up to bea 
strong cow, it may know no more about being 
led than a three year old steer on the western 
plains. Every calf that is to be kept, should 
be early trained to lead, by a head halter or 
rope around the neck; then it can be led as 
easily and safely asa horse. It is from habit, 
and habit only, that we ever think of turning 
a herd of untrained cattle loose to be driven 
for miles over the highways. A man buying 
or selling horses never thinks of trusting them 
in such a way, in a civilized country, but puts 
a halter upon each and leads them, often in 
quite large numbers, behind a carriage. Now 
it is quite as easy to lead a drove of trained 
cattle as the same number of horses. 

We recently saw an example of this kind, 
which seemed worthy of note. A neighbor, 
living where five roads cross, owns pasture 
land at some distance from the farm buildings, 
and was formerly in the habit of driving his cows, 
or, more often sending his boys with them, 
to the pasture. As the feed was luxuriant 
along all the roadsides, and some of the 
villagers objected to maintaining fences to keep 
other people’s cows in paths of rectitude, while 
others bordere@ their lots with neatly trimmed 
hedges, our cattle owner, as is usually the 
case, became the most unpopular man in the 
place. His cows end heifers, and especially a 
young Jersey bull, were a terror to the village 
at least twice every day. Nicely kept.lawns 
were tramped, garden vegetables destroyed 
and hedges torn and broken by hoofs or horns. 
Our neighbor was not a bad man but like most 
of us had followed in old ruts till forced to 
make new ones. Now he leads his herd to 
and from the pasture, tying each animal by a 
small rope and making a sort of a chain-gang, 
as southern slave drivers used to do with their 
human chattels. It took but very little train- 
ing to teach each animal its place, and to lead 
like a horse, and the whole now move as quietly 
along the highway as a town team of oxen go- 
ing to the Fair. 





MULCHING. 





As this is the season when bog hay and eel 
grass are secured, and as both materials are 
most excellent for mulching, it may not be 
amiss to remind our readers of some of the 
benefits to be derived from mulching. 

Mulching in winter protects from the sun and 
wind such plants as we do not wish to start 
into growth during the sudden prematurely 
warm days we have sometimes in winter, and 
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to prevent the parching effect of the dry winds | Specialty of raising squabs for the Philadelphia 


in March; it is essential with strawberries, and 
useful with winter spinach and onions. 
Mulching is also very useful in summer for 
such fruits as currants, raspberries, and straw- 
berries, which suffer from drought. Mulched 
land is always moist and the expense of mulch- 
ing is offset by the saving in labor required for 
weeding, for only a few weeds come up through 
the mulch, and these can easily be pulled by 
hand. Then again, the mulch prevents the 
fruit from becoming spattered with mud in 
rainy weather, and the fruit always fills out 
larger and handsomer in consequence of the 
greater moisture of mulched land. Coarse 
bog hay and sedge are better than fine, for 
mulching. W. B®. 





THE GREAT INCREASE IN CEREAL 
CROPS. 





As shown by the census returns, it is in 
part misleading, because the corn crop partly 
failed in 1869 and was large in 187%; the 
acreage of crops, now reported for the first 
time, will hereafter prevent this misleading 
effect of comparing what happen to be very 
low or very high crops in the years observed. 
The heaviest increase is on corn, 1,772,{09,- 
846 bushels for the whole country in 157%, 
against 760,944,549 in 1869, again of 1533 
per cent. Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, the 
three great corn States, produced, in 1879, 
46,410,000 bushels more than the entire coun- 
try in 1869. Iowa and Missouri more than 
triple their production; Illinois more than 
doubles hers. Maine is the only State which 
falls off; a few States and Territories increase 
five to ten fold; the cotton States combined 
show an increase of 40 percent. It seems 
surprising to find that Vermont produces 36 
bushels to the acre, even with Illinois, and 
Massachusetts 3:}, against 31 for Kansas; the 
average for the whole country is 28.4. Wheat 
employed an acreage of 35,487,065 in 1879, 
not much more than half that of corn. The 
total product was 459,591,095 bushels, against 
287,745,626 in 1869; this wasa gain of 76 
per cent, against 66 and 60 in the two pre- 
ceding decades respectively. Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Wisconsin show 
diminished production, their aggregate being 
57,652,000 bushels, against 60,956,000 in 
The nine States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, California, 


L869, 


Missouri and Wisconsin, ranking in the order | 


of their naming. produce, about 70 per cent 
of the entire crop. 


the wheat fields for winter pasturage, this be- 
ing deemed more important than to secure 
the ripened grain. 
producing only 15,818 bushels, shows a yield 
of over 16 to the acre, which is a fraction bet- 
ter than Illinois. Montana is at the head, 





The low yield in the | 
South is in part due to the practice of using | 


Sterile Massachusetts, | 


with over 26 bushels, and Idaho, Colorado, | 
and Nevada are not far behind; some of the | 


Southern States show only 5 orf to the acre; 
the general average isa little under 15, Il- 
linois, Iowa, New York and Pennsylvania 
produce 40 per cent of the 407,970,000 bush- 
els of oats; Wisconsin, Ohio and Minnesota 
stand next. Californiaand New York pro- 
duce nearly halt the barley, with Wisconsin 
added, about 60 per cent of it. Rye does not 
keep pace with other cereals or with the in- 
crease of population, its total having increased 
only 17 per cent; Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
New York produce about half of it. The 
same may be said of the progress of buck- 
wheat, of which New York and Pennsylvania 
produce two-thirds. 





GRAIN FOR DAIRY COWS. 

‘‘Which is the best kind of grain to feed dairy 
cows, corn meal, cotton seed meal, or wheat 
bran?” is a question asked by a reader of the 
Farmer in Canaan Maine. 
that, under ordinary circumstances, as where 
the other feed is simply short, but of good 
quality, as in a dry pasture, that a mixture of 
the three kinds of grain in equal parts, would 
be likely to vive best results. ‘he same would 
be true if good hay is dear, and grain is grown 
to make the hay hold out. But if the other 
fodder is poor, like ripe straw or bog hay 
from wet meadows, we should feed pretty 
largely of cotton seed meal, giving perhaps a 
little of each of the other kinds of grain. 

The writer complains that the question has 
never yet been settled so that farmers can all 
know just what to feed, and just how much 
each kind of grain is worth for feeding. We 
fear that these questions will long remain un- 
settled, so long, probably, as cows and breeds 
of cows differ in their powers of digestion and 
in their other general characteristics. A cow 
inclining to fat, would do better at the pail, 
if fed bran and cotton seed meal, in place of 
corn meal, while the reverse would be true of 
one that ‘‘run to milk,” at the expense of her 
flesh. 

The same writer also asks whether bran that 
is very thoroughly separated from the flour of 
the wheat is more or less valuable for cows, 
than that which is less thoroughly separated in 
the grinding process. To this question we 
should answer, that if no other grain food is 
given, the more flour in the bran the better, if 
the price is the same. If corn meal or cotton 
seed meal be fed with the bran, and the clear 
bran sells for considerably less than that con- 
taining more ficur, we should buy the cheaper 
quality. The bone material which milch cows 
so much need, is found chiefly in the outer 
covering of the wheat. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES, 
SEEDING TO ORCHARD GRASS. 

I have three acres in grain that I wish to seed to 
grass as soon as the grain is harvested. Will it do 
to sow orchard grass seed, as late in the season as 
the Ist of September? I should prefer to seed to 
some early grass rather than to late varieties, like 
herdsgrass and red top, as there is some white daisy 
in the soil, and I want to cut early on that account, 
and seeifL cannot kill it out. Please answer in the 
New ENGLAND FARMER. Gro. A. GovLp. 

East Dover, Vt., August 1, 1881. 

ReEMARKS.—It would probably do to sow orchard 
grass in Southern Vermont as late as the middle of 
September, though itewould be safer sown earlier. 
Orchard grass is a little more tender the first year 
than either redtop or herds grass. Cold winds, 
while the ground is bare in winter, are apt to freeze 
and bleach the color and life all out of it; but after 
the first year, when the plants have become fairly 
established, we find it as hardy as any other valu- 
able grass. From the first of August to the first of 
September, is about the best time in the year for 
sowing this or any other grass except clover, and 
that will often do well sown early in August. 
Orchard grass produces heavily two or three crops 
per year,and tke land should be made rich and 
kept so by liberal manuring. We would never sow 
grass after a crop of grain, without applying dress- 
ing of some kind to give the grass a good start. 
The grain has probably taken out about all the 
fertility from the suil that is immediately available 
as plant food. Not less than two bushels of seed 
will be required per acre, and if a bushel of Kentucky 
blue grass is sown with it, the sod will be thicker 
and the crop finer. If the ground should be well 
cracked up by frost next spring, clover may be 
sown in addition. All these grasses mature nearly 
at the same time. 

PHILADELPHIA SQUABS. 

Can you tell me, through the columns of the 
Farmbk, if the Philadelphia squabs quoted in the 
market reports, all come from Philadelphia, or is 
it only a trade name for them? Also, are they the 
young of the common tame pigeon, or if not, what 
breed are they? And at what age, and how mar- 
keted—dreesed or alive, and anything else of im- 
portance about them, and greatly oblige r. A. P- 

Worcester Co., Aug. 3, 1881. 


Remarks.—The farmers of Pennsylvania and 
Southern New Jerscy have for many years made a 


market; the birds being well fattened, plump and 
large, the demand for them has spread, and they 
are now to be found in Boston and other Eastern 
markets where they always command a high price. 
They are the young of the tame white pigeon. The 
peculiar excellence of their flesh is due to the fact 
that they are carefully stall-fed, wheat, meal and 
milk being the principal articles of their diet. The 
coops are kept scrupulously clean, and the young 
birds are not allowed to get out; they are fattened 
rapidly, and killed at about four weeks old, being 
then fully as large as the common flight pigeon. 
The idea is to get as much size on them as possible, 
so that they will be large and plump before they 
have time to get tough. They are dressed before 
marketing, and tied up neatly in bunches of half a 
dozen each. Possibly our farmers might raise 
equally handsome and delicious birds for the sup- 
ply of our own market, but they don’t 


GRASS FOR NAME, 

I have been a reader of the NeW ENoianp Far- 
MEK about a year and have received much valuable 
information from it. I send you herewith three 
spears of grass, all of one kind. Will you be so 
good as to tell me, through the Farmer, the name 
of the grass? Some say it is witch grass, and 
others orchard grass. Itis a very good grass for 
moist land, and makes excellent hay for stock. 
If I can learn its name and obtain the seed, I wish 
to sow some of it for trial. NATHANIeCL HAr. 

Canaan, Me., July, 1881. 

RemMarks.—The grass is neither witch grass nor 
orchard grass, but Meadow ( Festuca 
pratensis ) one of the best of early grasses for moist 
rich land. It grows spontaneously over a very 
wide territory, both in pastures, by the roadsides, 
and in mowing ficlds that are not often ploughed. 
Being earlier than most cultivated grasses, it is apt 
to increase and spread in favorable locations. If it 
becomes the prevailing grass of a field, it should be 
cut early, as it loses much of its value if allowed to 
stand till red top and timothy are mature. It may 
be sown with orchard grass and June grass to ad- 


Fescut 


vantage. The seed, we presume, can be procured 
of the first class seed stores of the cities, or one can 
obtain a sufficient quantity to make a small 
plantation by hand picking, in its season. There 
are several other fescue grasses which somewhat 
resemble this, all being valuable for pasture or 
meadow. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 





—A New York Tribune correspondent weakens 
Canada thistles somewhat by cutting them off close 
to the ground, and then kills them the following 
spring by scooping out around each a hole large 
enough to hold a pint or a quart, and filling it with 
salt. Even this trouble and expense is much bet- 
ter than to permit a small patch to become a large 
one by neglect. 

Store st i much more feed than 
Give them salt at fre- 
and that shade 
through the hot days of mi a free 
Sheep for the butcher should 
be fed liberally with meal. A quart of ground feed 


eep will not nex 
a good pasture will afford. 

juent intervals, see they have 
isummer and 


access to pure water. 


per day will, with good pasturage, bring the 
animals into marketable condition.—American 
Iyriculturtst. 

— Dr. J. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, England, 


says that the potato possesses the property of con- 
verting a very much larger portion of the manurt 
ingredients of the soil into human food thanany of 
grain crops. For 


about 


the cercal instance, 


100 pounds of straw are 


to every 
bushel of wheat 
grown, while the haulm of the potatoes when dry 
is so light that in experimenting we do not think it 


worth while to weih it. 

The white weed, or ox-eye daisy, is said to have 
been introduced into this country by a clergyman, 
out of admiration for its beauty. That was over 
two hundred years ago, and now the modern “ws- 


| thetics” have again discovered that it is *‘quite too 
utterly sweet,” and wear it in their buttonholes- 
Wesaw a boy selling the blossoms for a cent 


} 


We should reply | 


| the spring a thorough cleansing of 





apiece in the street the otherday. The Gardener's 
London pronounces ita “charming 


thing, adorning waste places with great sheets ot 


Chronicle ot 


silver and gold.’ 
- The Gardener's Monthly calls attention to the 
recently demonstrated fact that a dead branch on a 
tree makes almost as great a strain on the main 
plant for moisture as does a living one. 
of the most important discoveries of 
otanical science to the practical horti 


It is one 
modern 
ilturist, as 


by this knowledge he can save many a valuabk 
tree. When one has been transplanted some roots 
get injured, and the supply of moisture in the best 
ises is more or less deficient. Any dead branch, 
or any weak one, should therefore be at once cut 

away 
W have, says the Cincinnati G tte, a 
raspberry bed which the past season demonstrated 
mulching. In the fall dead 


the advantages of 
leaves were raked up and strewn among the canes, 
and during last winter the coal ashes released from 


grates and cooking stoves were thrown 6ys- 


tematically on, and along their roots, and carly in 
the bed and 
The ground was well stirred, 


ashes recommenced. 


vines was instituted. 


and then the depositing of 


Whether the last operation was beneticial or not, 
except in checking the growth of the weeds, the 
whole routine certainly worked well! in the produc- 


tion of a fine crop of berries. 


The potato was discussed recently at the Cen 


tral New York Farmers’ Club. The facts developed 
in the experience of farmers were that, 
though soil and season unquestionably have much 


to do with the flavor of potatoes, the late potatoes 


present 


retain their flavor over winter and into spring bet 
Professor Roberts found that 
under the same conditions, small potatoes for seed 
the 


ter than early sorts. 


gave the poorest result, middle part of large 
potatoes next, the seed end next and the stem end 
the best. 
the best possi 


better crop secured by cultivating in rows or drills, 


A whole large potato with a single eye is 
ble seed. More work is needed buta 


rather than in hills. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE IN MAINE. 


Farming. 





Buperior Advantages in 





We are recovering from the long continued 
depression ; factories and mills are no longer 
idle. The varied industries of the State are 
in a most promising condition. Maine is 
again on the road to renewed prosperity. 
Maine has broad lands lying in all their virgin 
wealth of fertility—well watered, well wood- 
ed—every hundred, yea, every fifty acres ot 
which will make a fine farm, lying near roads 
and markets, in easy reach of railroads, and 
the older portions cheap in price, admirable 
in surface and surroundings, rich in organic 
elements of plant growth, and easily devel- 
oped from forest to field. One-half the State 
is yet wild land, well stocked with fish and 
game, natural meadows and grassy intervales, 
with hay-bordered streams and healthy as any 
part of the world. Potatoes, hay, grain, 
corn, apples, small fruits, beans, peas, pump- 
kins, squashes, cucumbers—garden vegeta- 
bles—can all be grown with the greatest ease 
and perfection. 

True, the winters are long, but they are of 
even temperature, and the snow lies over the 
ground with a warm blanket of protection, 
from December to April. (rood sledding, 
sleighing and lumbering are had all winter, 
and the most exuberant health is enjoyed, 
with stimulated appetite and robust constitu- 
tion, from the bracing climate. We know of 
no place, or State, or section, that offers bet- 
ter inducements to the landless, or to those 
of moderate means, than middle and north- 
ern Maine. ‘Those who are willing to work, 
who are able and industrious, can soon 
make nice and cosy homes of their own—a 
farm and a homestead—with competence and 
provision for arainy day. Both the spring and 
the winter wheats do very well, and especially 
on the new lands, recently burned and clear- 
ed. If Maine lay in the far West, soon her 
wild lands would be in great demand and de- 
veloped. 

Maine is a grand dairy State, naturally, and 
only needs proper attention and development 
to become one of the foremost producers of 
dairy products in the world. The surface is 
pleasingly diversified by hill and valley, ridge 
and plain, and over all is thrown a perfect 
network of plenteous rivers, creeks, streams, 
brooks and springs, with ponds and lakes in- 
numerable. ‘The water power is unsurpassed, 
and is partially developed at a few points, to 
drive lumber mills, woolen and cotton mills, 
machine shops, manufactories, and furnish 
power for various uses. 

Not a hundredth part of our water power is 
yet yoked to the wheels of our productive in- 
dustry. One cannot fully understand our im- 
mense hydrographic capabilities without an 
intimate knowledge of the extent of our State, 
its rainfall, and the multitudinous rivers, 
lakes and streams, whose rapid courses furnish 























A PRETTY FRENCH COTTAGE, 


We give above a front elevation of a French 
roofed cottage, simple in style, of moderate 
accommodations, and not costly. The lower 
floor contains parlor, dining or sitting room 
and kitchen; the parlor bas a bay window 
facing the street, and there is also a bay win- 
dow in the dining room, shown on the right of 
the illustration; the kitchen is immediately 
back of the hall, and is lighted by two win- 
dows, one of which, looking toward the street, 


such an extent of capacity for mill and factory 
sites. 

It will be seen that Maine not only has 
opened up some good home markets, by de- 
veloping her manufacturing resources, her 
lumbering operations, maritime employments, 
quarrying and mining, but there remains a 
world of chance yet to develop home markets 
in all these varied productive industries. Ly- 
ing on the seaboard, having good railroad 
facilities, maintaining good carriage roads, 
marketing facilities are good, and the crops 
from any part are easily moved to river, rail 
or seaboard transportation. 

The central and northern part, embracing 
fully one-half the area of the State, is yet for- 
est covered, and most of the land is good soil, 
especially for hay. Immense amounts of 
grass, hay and forage can be produced. Sheep 
farms of any capacity can be made that would 
rival in profit those of any country, section or 
State; and no climate is healthier for sheep, 
and in no place are they more exempt from 
disease, dogs or wild animals. We believe 
the same capital, pluck and labor, to say noth- 
of the same discomforts, privations and expo- 
sures, devoted to sheep raising here in our 
back towns, would return a greater profit than 
in the far West, the Pacific slope, Texas, 
South America or Australia. Farms of any 
extent can be made for a few dollars per acre, 
either bought partially cleared, or carved trom 
the wild wood, and the first two crops will, 
on an average, pay for land, seed and labor. 
Fencing is growing everywhere. Water free, 
and almost common as air, and pure as crys- 
tal. Shelter for sheep, and storage for hay 
can be made very cheaply. 

We have most excellent sheep breeders 
here, and all the improved breeds. The first 
cost of a flock, and the addition and incorpo- 
ration into it of better and better b!ood each 
year, can be nowhere more cheaply accomy lish- 
ed than here in Maine. Lambs, mutton, and 
wool bring the highest prices, either in the local 
market, or in the city Boston mar- 
kets are also react 


centres. 
hed in one day's travel, by 
boat or rail, and transportation of live stock 
is very reasonable here in New England. 
Maine entered into the associated cheese fac- 
tory system quite largely a few years ago, but 
in many instances factories were instituted 


with ill-advised haste, and have proved to be | 


non-paying. Those factories that meant busi- 
ness and have stuck to it are making money. 
The low prices drove many out. The butter 
market just now is quite good, but not so 
good as the ch market. The great bulk 
of Maine butter is low grade, and possesses 
within itself the elements of decay. Proba- 
bly not one-tenth is to be rated ‘‘vood,” while 
“first class” or ‘‘gilt-edged,” would not rate 
more than one-twentieth. What a pity it is, 
that, the world over, so much good wheat is 
made into poor bread, and so much good milk 
made into poor butter to go with it. 

The keeping of poultry, especially hens, is 
remunerative with us, when properly and in- 
telligently pursued. Fruit raising receives 
considerable attention, and the production of 
good apples can be made a paying business. 





e@ese 


J. W. Lana. 
Brooks, Me., 1881. 
For the New Engiand Farmer. 
QUINCES. 
It has been for several years a constant 


source of surprise to me, that so few quinces 
are raised in this vicinity. It is in every way 
easier to raise quinces than to raise pears, or 
at least I have found it so; and the fruit, 
even if of a very inferior quality, always com- 
mands a high price in the market. Indeed, I 
have not seen a really good bushel of quinces 
in Faneuil Hal! Market in three years; what 
few growers there are, probably find ready 
sale close at home for all the fine, handsome 
fruit they can raise, and send only the inferior 
specimens to the city. 

In my boyhood almost every garden had 
its row of quince trees, or bushes, as we called 
them. and almost every housewite, in the fall, 
put up her jars of delicate quince preserves as 
one of the indispensable family stores for win- 
ter. Now, however, that the fruit preserving 
business has been to so great an extent aban- 
doned in the housebold, and turned over to 
the canning establishments, while at the same 


time the variety of fruits that can be preserved | 


has been so much extended, the old-fashioned 
quince has gone quite into the background. 
Still, as I have said, there is a demand for 
them, and fairly extravagant prices may be 
obtained for handsome specimens. It is a lit- 
tle more trouble to raise large, well-formed 
quinces than it is to raise poor ones, but the 
same principle holds good with regard to 
every other fruit. The quince tree is a gross 
feeder, and demands care and cultivation ; 
that is all the secret there 
the common practice to let the tree grow at 
will, without pruning or trimming, until it be- 
comes merely a straggling bush, made up of a 
multitude of small stems and twisted branches, 


unable to bear the weight of the fruit, or to | 


withstand the wind. Ihe proper practice is 
exactly the reverse of this. The trees should 
be set in a deep, rich and damp soil, which 
should, however, be thoroughly drained ; they 
should be at least ten or twelve feet apart. 
All lateral branches should be pruned off and 
the stem cut back to eighteen inches or two 
feet, and tied to a firm stake. During the 
summer it will make considerable growth, and 
after it has finished growing in the fall, it 
should be again trimmed. Manure heavily 
every year, and prune carefully. The first 
year that the head is made, three shoots may 
be allowed to grow; cut these back the next 
season, and each will send forth two, making 
six principal branc es. 

On a tree thus formed, the fruit is borne 
on small stout shoots extending down the 


sides of the branches, and all decayed or su- | 


perabundant shoots should be carefully re- 
moved. Do not be afraid to thin out the 
fruit; it is a hard thing to do to pick of half 
of your grapes, pears, or juinces, when they 
are scarcely formed, but the temptation to 
let them all remain on the trees must be 
sternly met and conquered, if you want first 
class fruit. ‘The quince tree likes salt, and 
an occasional scattering of salt over the sur- 
face of the ground, not too close to the main 
stem will be of benefit. The only enemy to 
be feared is the borer. Against him the only 
defence is ‘‘eternal vigilance.” If they once 
get into the trees they must be poked out of 
their holes by means of a wire, or if the mis- 
chief has proceeded too far before it is dis- 
covered, the trees may as well be cut down 
first as last. Paper tied loosely around the 
trunks and tarred on the outside, the earth 
being carefully drawn up to the same all 
around, will be found generally efficacious 
in preventing them from depositing their 









is about it. It is | 
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is shown in this view at the left of the front 
door. The dining room opens directly from 
| the kitchen, and has also a door leading into 
the parlor. On the second 
good sized chambers with a smaller room over 


floor are three 


, the front door, which may be fitted up a8 8 
bath room. ‘The illustration is taken from the 


| Supplement to Bicknell’s Village Builder, 
published by William T. Comstock, New 


| York. 


' For the New England Farmer. 


VARIETY IN FARMING, 





One of the most common pieces of advice 
given to farmers by the agricultural newspa- 
pers, is ‘‘havea variety in your farming; don’t 
turn al] your energies into one channel,” and 
the like, the idea being that one crop may fail 
or one kind of stock tall a victim to disease, 
and if all your capital is invested in that one 
particular thing, why then, ‘‘down goes your 
house.” Especially is this course recommend- 
ed to the young farmer, whose money capital 
is small, and whose practical experience is yet 
to be gained by actual trial of the somewhat 
difficult problem of gaining a living out of 
old mother Earth. ‘That was one of the ar- 
guments that agricultural editors and theorists 
advanced, almost without exception, in favor 
of the beet sugar enterprise, which turned 
out such a disastrous venture for everybody 
who was foolish enough to go into it; it was 

| going to add ‘‘variety” to our farming, and 
| give us poor devils another string to our bow 
in the fight against poverty. Well, we, some 
of us at least, took the advice so freely prof- 
fered us by nine-tenths of the agricultural 
| writers of the country, and we got all the va- 
riety we wanted and perhaps more, and now 
we are going back to something that we have 
made a specialty of, and know all about, to 
try and get back a part of the money lost in 
' the variety business. 

It seems to me that this advice against 
‘‘specialties in farming” is utterly wrong and 
misleading, except in particular instances. 


Selections. 


USE LARGE GOBBLERS. 





The annual raid on the turkey roost has 
left the flock in an attenuated condition. The 
practice of selling the best gradually reduces 
the quality of the breeding stock, unt 
mer’s flock, at this time of the year, when new 
operations are about to begin for anothe 
season’s supply, is usually reduced to a half 
dozen small hens and a gobbler und 
years of age. Under ordinary conditions this 
number of hens will be suffi 
work, 





the far 


ent for a season's 
To accomplish this, the turkey’s nest 








must be discovered and daily robbed until she 
determines to begin setting. Afters ipplyix 
her clutch, the remaining eggs can be put un- 


der common hens, who answer ev 
as foster mothers. 

The great error in the above management 
consists in the use of a young, small or ordi- 
nary gobbler. It is bad enough policy to use 
the late August-hatched hens—those that 
turned out too small for the Christmas market 
—but it may be said to be almost criminal 
carelessness to use a second-class gobbler. 
One weighing but fifteen pounds will of course 
perpetuate the stock, but the use of one of 
the Narragansett or Bronze strains, weighing 
from five to fifteen pounds more, will add from 
three to five pounds extra weight to every 
bird that is raised, with no more care or cost. 
Turkeys are great foragers and pick up at 
least the bulk if not the whole of their living, 
and the larger and stronger they are, the bet- 
ter adapted they will be for accomplishing this 
end. ‘The cost of an extra sized or even a 
thoroughbred cock will be about 8. If fifty 
young birds are raised at three pounds each 
additional weight, this extra weight adding 
extra value, at the rate turke; 1 last win- 
ter the 150 pounds would be worth $22 
This would be mad: by the outlay of abo 
three dollars in money, some foresight and 
judgment and a little extra feed that would 
be offset by the additional quantity of insects 
destroyed by the larger birds. When it is 


ry purpose 


8 SOl 


not convenient to own a large gobbler, the 
best plan is to kill off your own small Tom 
and use the larger bird of your neighbor. At 


the proper season hens may be driven five or 
ten miles to a gobbler and returned the next 
day, with complete success so far as eggs 
hatching are concerned, as the hen does not 
require the constant attention of the cock as 
is the case with most fowls. This peculiarity 
may be taken advantage of by two or 
clubbing together and owning a thoroughbred 
gobbler in common, greatly to the profit of 
all concerned. In procuring this gol 

much care as possible should be 
There are no very distinctive 
which mongrel-bred stock can be told from 
the thoroughbred, outside of the feather mark- 
ing. Breeders who are not | 
sometimes buy up large-framed birds and fat- 


more 





bler as 
exercises 


features 






over scrupu is 


ten them up, if of solid color, and pass them off 
forthoroughbred. It is well in this case to 
be suspicious of too much tat. Get a gobbler 


of deep, rich plumage, if of the Bronze bree 
and large frame in particular. ‘Toot 
18 sure to interfere with his procreatiy 
and adds not one cent to his value 


If onl 


er. y three or four hens are kept with 
him, his claws should be clipped with stro 
shears to save the backs of the hens, ! 





a rough master. Plenty of exercis¢ 
+}, } 1 


pensable with his usetulness and well being.— 


American J/airyman. 





LIMA BEANS AND TOMATOES. 


Some people complain that of all the gar- 
den products and the vast improvements that 


have been made in nearly all of them, th 





There is no other kind of business in the world, 
in which it is laid down as a fundamental rule 
that a man should split up his energies and his 
capital, and devote them to half a dozen things 
rather than one. Indeed the tendency of the 
age is toward specialization in everything. 
The work of the mechanic is broken up into 
almost countless parts; one man becomes per- 
fect master of one branch of a trade, another 
of another branch, and soon, and the regult 
is absolute perfection of mechanical work, so 
that a Waltham watch, for instance, is a more 
perfect instrument than ever could have been 
made before for the same money. The busi- 
ness man no longer deals in all sortsof goods 
rom laces to chain cables, but rather picks out 
one particular thing, cotton, or tea, or what 
not, and devotes his whole energies to it, 
watches the market by day and dreams of them 
by night, until his fortune is made, when he 
ean seek variety if he wants it, and can pay 
for it. The man who would reach fame and 
distinction as a scholar, takes good care not 
to try to do too much, but rather seeks to con- 
fine his studies to one particular branch, or 
perhaps even to one of the smallest twigs, of 
the tree of science. Even the professions of 
law and medicine have been divided up in the 
same way, and there is hardly a great lawyer 


or 4 great physician in the world, but earned 
his position by pursuing a specialty. Take 
the whole round of business pursuits every- 


where, it is safe to say that the men who have 
been successful in gaining mone y, friends, hon- 
ors, social standing or reputation, have in al- 
most every case done so, by adopting some 
specialty and sticking to it. 

Now I am unable to see why any different 
rule should be supposed to obtain in the pur- 
suit of farming. Like any other occupation 
it is pursued, primarily, for the purpose of 
making a living, and it seems to me, that, in 
this, as in anything else, the man who makes 
himself perfect master of one special branch, 
and puts the whole strength of his mind into 
it, is going to get more money out of it in the 
long run, than if he had divided his energies 
among a dozen different matters. I go into 
the Boston market and I find a fancy article 
of butter, selling at extreme prices; on in- 
quiry I am told, ‘Ob! that is Blank's butter ; 
he makes a specialty of it; he knows all about 
butter from the grass to the market, and runs 
his entire farm for butter and nothing else.” 
Below that, but still commanding a high price, 
| which well remunerates the maker, comes the 

butter from another class, dairymen who make 
| & business of the manufacture, and who suc- 
ceed well in it, but who lack the genius to 
stand at the very top, a point which only afew 
can hope to reach. Then comes the poor to 
nasty qualities, made by ordinary back country 
farmers, who raise a few onions, keep a few 
lens, maintain a few pigs, make a little butter, 
| and pursue a general system of ‘‘mixed farm- 

ing.” 
To this latter class the work of carrying on 
a farm is up-hill and discouraging; they see 
their neighbor, who devotes himselt to but 
one thing, get rich and prosper, while they 
with half a dozen strings to their bow can 
hardly make a living. ‘*Try variety farming” 
says the agricultural editor, ‘‘stick another 
iron into the fire, where already you have halt 
a dozen a-heating, and it will give you one 
more chance to make something.” ‘The bet- 
| ter advice would be something like this; ‘‘de- 
| cide what particular branch of farming you 
| best understand, having reference, of course, 
| to the capacity of your farm, and the market- 
jing of your production; then discard every- 


| thing else, and work that for all there is in 
you.” 

| To besure if one is pursuing only a single 
| line of husbandry, a failure in that line is dis- 
astrous; that is one of the risks of business, 
but the risk of total disastrous failure is reduced 
to a minimum; certainly it is less than the loss 
caused by the continual and inevitable leakage 
which must accompany the frittering away of 
one’s time and money on a dozen things at 
once. It is not given to many men to spread 
themselves over a large extent of territory at 
once without becoming very thin in spots. 

We can all easily call to mind the names of 
great agriculturists, and when we come to run 
over the list mentally, we find they are all 
specialists ; one is a dairyman, another a mar- 
ket-gardener; this man raises seeds, and that 
one breeds cattle; and we never think of seek- 
ing trom any one of them advice or informa- 
tion about the specialty of another. These 
are the men whose voices have authority, to 
whose skill, gained by experience in special 
farming, we have come to look for instruction, 
as from the masters of their profession, great 
farmers, though none of them familiar with all 
branches of farm knowledge or practice. 

MUSKETAQUID. 

Middlesex Co., August 11, 1881. 
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Honsr diseases, like those which afflict the 
human family, are more likely to occur in 
low, cold, damp places than in those which are 
dry and warm. The best stables for horses 
are those situated on dry, gravelly soils with 
good natural drainage. Impure air is one of 
the strongest predisposing causes of disease. 
Horse stables should be kept clean, sweet, and 
airy, and all affections of the lungs which will 
impair breathing and the proper aeration of 
the blood should be corrected. Impure wa- 


nue 
Lima bean is now about where it was fifty 


years ago. And it nearly is so. Latterly 
there has been some increase in th size ol 
the pod and the bean, and that is al But, 


then, may it not be 1 at the same time 





the excellence of the bean is such that there 

is no room for improvement inthe quality 

It is true that it still requires the big, long 
6 B 





pole, which has to be planted with almost the 
solidity of an ordinary fence post; but wher 
that is said we may conclude that all is said 


that can be against it. For ourselves we are 
only too glad that we have this bean as it is 
vouchsafed to us, and we doubt if we shall 
ever see it improved any way except in 


size, and it is questionable whether that would 
be an advantage atall. If the pole could t 


I ne 
dispensed with and 


1] 
for the 
Id be a decided ad- 


a trellis like that 
tomato sub ited, it wo 
vantage ; | is @ natur 
it probably I 1 
it. Many persons find much profit in pinch- 


au i } 
branches of the tomatoes; 









to the end 


ing back the and 
it is a good practice when judiciously done. 
It may be overdone, bowever, and ry re- 


sult. In the first place, it is no use to at- 
tempt it after the tlowers have fallen. T 
idea is to torce the nourishment into the f 





at the earliest start; for it is at that time t 
the future fate of the fruit is cast. A few 
leaves beyond the fruit is an advantage. It 


is only the growth that is to be checked 
And then much damage is done by taking off 
the leaves as well as the fruit. The tomato 
plant needs all the leaves it can get. It is 
only the branches that are to be checked in 
their growth. has 1 it 
can have any idea of how valuable the leaves 
are to the tomato. plant for ex- 
periment, take off most of the leaves of a 
plant, and he will find the flower insipid and 
in every way poor. Of course, it is the pecu- 
liar acidity of the tomato that gives it so much 
value to all of us; but the acid from a tomato 
that has ripened on an insufficient amount of 
foliage is disagreeable to tastes. The 
same principle has been found to work in 
managing grape vines. The man who judi- 
ciously pinches back the branches does well; 
but he who strips off the foliage to ‘‘let in the 
sun and the air” generally finds that he 
made a mess of it.—( { / 


No one who 


not trie 


()ne may 


most 


has 


“*mantown Telegrap 


J i 





IMPROVED IDEAS OF QUALITY IN 
THE DRAFT HORSE, 


In one thing there has been a very marked 
change in the popular idea of the draft horse 
for use in this country. A few years ago 
great size was considered the one thing need- 
ful in a dratt horse. They were not exactly 
bought and sold by the pound, like cattle or 
swine, but the weight of the horse was one of 
the first questions asked; yuality was lost 
sight of. This rage for size led to the impor- 
tation of many miserable brutes, and to the 
perpetuation of many glaring defects in con- 
formation, and to the transmission of much 
hereditary unsoundness. But, thanks to the 
judgment of discriminating buyers, the publi 
have come to understand that it takes 
thing besides flesh and bone to make a good 


some- 


horse. (uality, action, endurance, and tem- 
perament are now closely scrutinized by all 
breeders of intelligence, as well as by the 


buyers of horses for the great markets; and 
the importer or breeder who now neglects 
these essentials in his selections must go into 
some other business. 

What will be the ultimate effect of this 
enormous influx of foreign draft blood upon 
the horse stock of our Western States, where 
these importations mainly find a lodgment, 
remains to be seen. As before remarked, it 
is at present a profitable business, both to the 
importer and to the breeder; and we are sat- 
isfied that the general increase in size, which 
must inevitably result from the extensive use 
of these draft stallions, cannot fail to furnish 
us with the basis for a substantial improve- 
ment if our subsequent breeding shall be wise- 


ly conducted.—National Live Stock Journal, 
Chicago. 
How ro Warer rw a Drovcir.—In the 


summer droughts which now and then occur it 
is common to see persons every where at work 
watering the garden to keepethings alive till 
the regular rain comes. It is, however, the 
experience of all that the more the garden is 
watered, the more it wants, and thus on the 
whole it does little good. Yet water can be 
so given as to be free from this objection. It 
is the hardening of the surface which causes 
the evil, and a hard, compact suriace always 
dries out faster than a loose one. The proper 
way is to take the earth away for a few inches 
around the plant to be watered, so as to make 
a sort of basin, and into this pour the water, 
letting it gradually soak away. After it has 
all disappeared and the surface gets a little 
dry, then draw the earth back again which had 
been displaced to make the basin. This will 
make a loose surface over the watered part, 
which will preserve it from drying out rapidly. 
Tomatoes, egg plants, cabbages and other 
plants of this character watered in this way 
will need no renewal of water for several 
weeks. It is a slow way of getting such work 
done, but it is the only sure way of doing it.— 
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REET F ‘ r. | AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
r, Aug. 15, 1981 y Kn 0 oland armer, | 1881. 
§ £000 average, ow gaTuRDat, 3 | We present below our usual list of Agricultural Fairs 
os quali EVP : | to be held during the comingautumn. We shall make 
nadie xp — TL, I N G & K E Il 1 HoH, additions to the list as fast as we can obtain reliable 
¢ hows a information, which we shall be happy to receive from 
: ae eve @ hants Bow, Boston, Mass. | any source, 
° ur i a | 
‘ ‘ : — | State, Provincial, &c. 
rrent ——- tATES. American Institute, New York,. . Sept. 14-Nov. 26 
7 ADV ERT ISING ty “ American Pomological, Boston, ° . Sept. 14-16 
Bae ’ | Arkansas, ...... Little Kock, . Oct. 17-22 
rke ‘ | Cy alilornla . Sacr mento, . . « « » Sept. 10-24 
ret insertion, 12 cts. per line. | Canada ¢ central, Gs & b&b Oct. 4-6 
ceeds gu “6 Canada Dominion, . . Halitax, N.S.,. . . Sept. 21-30 
. Pe rent insertion, 7 Ms Chicago, . Chicago, . . Sept. 7-Oct. 22 
t 48 wosices, pret * ms Cincinnati Industrial, | ( incinnati, O., . Sept. 7-Oct. 8 
this w ye “ 2 ~ | Connect icut, . » « « » Meriden, ... . . Sept. 20-23 
; . so “ Cotton Exposition, . Atlanta, Ga.,. . Oct. 5-Dee. 31 
\ ‘ we ee? | Delaware, «0 << « 6 DOVO%s «sc 0 0B 4 
; nt in as early in the week | Sreorgta - Macon 
t t Mia Peoria, . 
n ion. Hlinois I at Stock, | . Chic ae 
, for the space occupied in |; Indiana, nal anapolis, 
wa, sae ee s Moines, 
| Kansas, oe ° F ype hss e « =e 2 
pre} ald Wentucky, ......texington, . . Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
' a | DEMING, 2 + 60 pe 0 8 Lewiston, ... . .Sept 6-9 
; , ess that e dollar. Muine State Pomologi 
ts ; : ‘ Society .« CGrurdiner, » Sept. 27-20 
_ and f n Adve mE Ma sud, . « * Baltimore, t Ww 
He fi achesebtanens Vens' ae Hort., . Boston, 
% fad % ° M un e > Jackson, ete @ S76 
aa Mi Ma « or ~ Rochester, e 
se M 1 Ag. & Mech., Minneapolis, . 
“_ | M sippi, .. Al on, ; 
' Stock Breed rs, Meridian 
GQ AGENTS 4 
By G AGENTS, } Montaus Helena, naa 
is vho authorized Agents | > Washington, D. ¢ 
+ , ~anvass for eut Ne iska, . Omaha, oo 
MES, we agate soles New ki innd « Worcester, Mass., 
ae follow Counties iB | Now \ Luconia ‘ 
M National lu " Cincinna'i, O., 
% New Jerse ‘ - « . Waverly, 
% Mir SI Co., N.d. @ erry Growers, Haddontic id, 
‘ New Ye linirs 
; \ ‘ VI . > aa ira 
Wa x Me New York Dairymen, . Rome, 
. LEANS, FRANKLIN, | x trolina, . Raleigh, 
bs SON COS vi (? - Columbus 
if PEN 1 Mr On Provincia 
| Pennesyly in 
‘ it ubdseriy KR I 
Ax ‘ he Quebec Provincia 
N W IAP Liley sby South Ca ha 
x 
Ve 
pect mt HS Virgis 
, West \ : 
West Virginia ¢ 
| Directory, poe 
| 
| County and Local. 
the MAIN} 
int 
} An g » Lew ’ . » Sept 6-9 
_ | Bux il 
— i Far. Club, 
HAMBERLIN & CO., E s i 
a klin Centr 
i LON MERCHANTS) | tis raeedintete se ines 
= hk . 
eGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, | hx. 
. st Paneull Mall Market, lo \ 
BOSTON. ‘ 
1 Ox WV 
val RANCE. } Ve scot °° 
‘ Penobse North, 
} Penobscot, West, . 
F Insurance Co. | !"' het ee 
Y Sl, @425,047 Sa hie 
? 4.458 | Scart use ‘ l Ca 
$2,822.32 | W ind Penobseo 
; WwW . ° 
$ | Waldo, North, 
g ri Ww 
al r| Ww v 
i> 
' Treas. | 
7 | NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
_— nein | eth I t se 0-23 
. VER) 
»tal ‘ 
intelligence, \ eel 
e Ba k Valley, . Fs 
( "St ; 
( ain Va . Ver i 
VAL. rT n, . Es ee 
. Dog rVé on eee 
etor ‘Wine | brat i as ave 
ner ! ; . Morr ia 
r iaidhciccleeay Mad River Va . Waits ois 
kK at the ‘ ° . Bra 2 
7 R Cirwe bar. ¢ ib, (irwell, . . 
th ling | Pom; c Valley, Wes? Fair anh 
} , Rupe W K ‘ 
shown at ¢ Ru ( . Rutland, a 
] . at =} ufle Springhel . 1 
? seal it, Alba . Aug. 31-Sept 
has lately patente I Oct { 
: i l Beth ; se y 
ssing LNslLage ( Se kK Se} 4 U 
| imbersome plan MASSACH rts 
; . e I s Ra ‘ Sept. 27 
— ° B ’ i et ) 
ster, widow t BK | Sept 9 
an . Deertield \ (ha it, Se} 4 
r, LL. D., author of | 1 . H : J Sept 5 
ner home k ( ld, Sept. 2 
at her home, | sg) ae phi voc ga Sept , 
Ce ige, Fr 31 I ; ! rk - Sept 720 
ave of 79 years and | Ha : Sept 
ig _ ’ Oct 
| A sughter of Protes- ee ; “i r Dee 
> Haverhilll l ae 
( ye, and had liv- | Highland = 
pe ee | Hinghan Sept 
" e: Hoosauc Va Sept. 20, 
H Sept. 25-00 
ted for nominati | Far. Club, Lune Z, oo 0 « Sept 
: M s Club, Marlbe sept ’ 
N ainpton to | 4 Marshfield Sept. 14-16 
( the reme | sv eT 0 4, 5 
bass M x so a s 9, 3 
n P. Know 1 of | M x, N . Low Ss s 
- M x, 5 ) . . Framinghan Se] 2 
a alert the) vi x1 ry Ass'n, Lowel Ix 4 
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iN 1 rs’ ( b, Nutick se} < 
he egis Ne li t , Ne sept - 
‘5 N k . Highland Lak LSE} 22 
spread or] bP 7 gewate Se} 
g cattle, General Cul- | | ; dec a aaa aaa Se 
, ) W ee _« J sept 6-0 
———— H. Paaren, M. | W "x | y . Sept. 7, 25 
I tate veterinarian. The | N west, Atl ; Oct. % 9 
if (ict “ é . \\ ~ ~ ly Sept. 15, 
me , veterinarian for twenty- | Wor We: .B oo es Sept. 29, 30 
, Lag | Westbor ( Westboro, . + + » «Sept i 
ate war he was chiei 
g ns DE ISLAND. 
the cavalry bureau FP Newport, «+ <*« Sept. 6-8 
3 \ “ King Sept. 1 ) 
i) W ‘ k . s Sept. 20-2 
* Brownsville, ()n10 
and tlatte £ a et , 
4 ir the fa : d D pt “a3 
Garfield w i dic I Norwa Sept 
1 Qsuulora, « «© « « « ofr Sept - 
: wn 1s **Garfiel ( ook, | es : Killingw Oct 
—— n- | New I Nor = 72 
8s neigobdors in ap- \ ‘ New M Sept. 20-6 
Cook's 805 Peg ack J i Oct f 
1 I 
rore througb- | s r Oct ‘ 
ner ¢ r P F ap 
( Commercial to de- . . - 
{ os | 
and tt gal | W “ , 
48 atrioti assauit | W : 
ip at great rate, ti v x : 
- = a r + ta Mi - ~ 
w 4 1at W W : 
aken t means to; W k .W Sey 
x the President, a es 
¥ ally violate A W we Ww 
- , r r 5 « th 
act ( nd O ni restir seas t 
45 the tam- 1 in tions ha 
Bar en to be 7 
w ebratior ree of diseases w 
irlisle P. Patterson of the fail . 
Sur 3 ad and wher 
< If ' 
we t i s sul n, ¢ 
OSTILITIES N rt Tete 
: f shold u 
the w at 
the war path < : i senalect 
rn ar southwestern New a a M t nemy t th 
: , 1 t and wt ir Vitality ett 
rous Gepredations i LJ rr ysician fails to rea 
them ar yming , we off , In ¢ nd Oxygen, 
\ : Pay ‘tain means of restoration—the way 
| r s have been de- . h j agent that may sare you from 
men killed, and the | @/fe of invalidism, or from premature death. Our 
, | Treatis Compound Oxygen, with large reports 
r 4400rers engaged s information, sent free. Drs 
Atchison, To- | Sta Palen, 1109 and 1 Girard St., Phila- 
: | phia, Pa 
. road were attacked and | 
| 
abe | > A number | s _ TTR ep ‘ 
| THE ARCTIC SEARCH. 
are missing and are | : : : 
i on sore, | Lhe Alaska Steamer St. Paul arrived at San 
ar nto Captivity . . I ~ 
bel } Francisco the present week, bringing the fol- 
een ae r ss members | : 
lowing intelligence from the sledge party, 
F y as, New Mexico, | "f B Be | - 
\t |under Lieut. Herring, sent out from the 
leagre news reat h- : ’ oa ‘ 
\ ' ,.1| Corwir Lieut. Herring landed on Koluchinim 
it the Apaches had ¥ ‘ 
a. 5 eyes | Islan : June 2 and made his way over the ice 
exican village | : : 
| westward to the mouth of Waukeram River, 
n the Atlan- | x : 
| about one bundred miles from Cape Serdze, 
and murdered twenty- sin ga Aaa ; ; : 
where he fell in with a party of nativesin 
ne inbabitants. | 
. whose possession were found arti ‘les taken 
“a ule good their es- 
i as reach- | rom @ wre k. The Corwin party also saw 
4 Wien they pach- | 
' | and talked with natives who had boarded the 
elr bh yrses shot | ‘ ’ } 
wreck, and exhibited two piles of articles which 
V ‘ ng out of reach ae 
: they said they had taken from her. ‘They 
» scanty news at- ’ ky > ; } 
ae : consisted principally of carpenters’ tools, etc. 
| telegraphic | _. gat - —. eee 
, | The following articles were received, and have 
at the Apa hes | led 
1 k- | been brot ight to San Francisco, to be forwardec 
sage, thus ma 
: | to the Treasury Department: One whaling 
M 4bitants impossi- 
P iron, marked ‘‘B. K.”—possibly the initials of 
) mela their out- | i 
| the V — with five dots, supposed to mean 
ad S318 contin- | a . ‘oy | 
ceiiiae | ‘‘Boat 5 one pair of silverbowed spectacles 
bloodshe« ; 
‘ | and case; one a of marine glasses, and one 
the country | Vy” he handle. The native 
. ’ , | knife, marked ‘ on the handle. The natives 
nt put arge | . J : 
f P . © IB basta the wre Ai vessel carried a pair of 
i nmediately and | 
', ' re reindeer horns on the end of her jibboom. 
e the red devils | ; . 
; es : The Vigilant is known to have carried such 
terrible slau ser | . . : 
: whit sap . : ornaments, and is said to be the only one in 
hites and Mexi- ; . 
A . the whaling fleet having such, which leads to 
» 
4 | the conclusion that the wreck was that vessel. 
4 . 
‘ ( Key , Washing Her cabin was full of water, her masts gone, 
) & +] ” . 
I L % t to be all wrong | and four dead bodies were found in her—one 
p ween ‘ : rape. wags a. lofthem in a berth, the others on the floor. 
‘ iM nh GU Ts " P ’ 
t , but when a really | The natives said that the dead men looke d as 
‘ ot valuat dies om 
4 ceriaitiait ie —r * | if they had been dead many moons; that the 
ila. mend it. [therefore | skin of their faces was withered, and drawn 
- i Hop Bitters for | ,- ; : Mee é zs 
. _ 4 ee beet ns ig tight. From this description it was surmised 
“HOOD & ‘ On jal for family use. 1| that the vessel was wrecked as far back as the 
: ( orl st cio . . 
, = Yew York Baptist | winter of 1879 (the first winter out), and that 
; a ee eee the wreck subsequently drifted out to sea and 
] O plaster,” said a sick man to a | was lost sight of. The sledge party, being 
f / : xive ine something to cure | ynable to go farther westward, on account of 


vere a lame back and a dis- 
) + were @ sure indication of kidney 
‘sist told him to use Kidney- 
time it effected a complete 
se 


ROO S /ou these symptoms? Then get a 
; v—befe 


re you become incurable. 
Go ’ a 1 





nd sure.—Knorville Repub- 

)R 
oENTLEMEN ; I women and children res- 
? ness and almost death 


by Parker’s Ginger 
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can 


14 these in every 
dvertisement. 


com- 





a vile, nauseous compound, 
I he bowels, buta safe, pleas- 

ch is sure to purify the blood and 
> health. 








- Lydia E. Pinkham, No 
, Mass., 
‘rties of her 
complaints. 






at i 
ve proj 


Qa. ‘in all female 








ing shoe often makes a pretty foot, 
‘8 German Corn Remover to raake it com- 
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DINING ROOM , 


233 West- 
for pamphlets relative 
Vegetable Com- 


meeting snow, proceeded to Cape Serdze and 
were picked up by the Corwin June 2. They 
traveled in all 130 miles. The cutter had her 
| rudder carried away by ice June 1, but repaired 
in St. Lawrence Bay with materials obtained 
from the wreck of an old whisky-smuggler 
ashore there. Later the cutter worked around, 
landing on this island, and sent parties ashore 





{ 
| 


in the world of its | to visit the scene of the destructive famine of 


| 1878 and 1879. 
| changes were discovered ; 
! still laying about in numbers. 
| natives appeared to bein no want. 


abundantly supplied with arms and ammunition, 


In the Indian villages few 


and also with goods plundered from the wreck 
The last intelligence of 
the cutter’s movements is up to July 9, when 
she sailed from Norton Sound to Goulooil Bay ; 
thence she was to proceed northward to Kaatze- 
bue Sound and Point Barrow to look after 


of schooner Lalita. 














FAR MER---- AN 


Land, before the ice closed in, to search for 
the Jeannette. The mildness of the previous 
winter and thinness of the ice encountered by 
the Corwin gave Captain Hooper strong hopes 
of being able to reach and explore that land. 
The whalers who were interviewed considered 
the prospect favorable. Fears are entertained 
that some whalers have been lost, as early in 
July large quantities of whale oil were reported 
seen by native otter hunters on the sea about 
Suak Island. Four casks of whale oil drifted 
ashore there about the same time. ‘These 
signs give rise to apprehension that some re- 
turning whaler was wrecked in the fog on an 
outlying reef or rocks about thatisland. The 
fact that the oil found were un- 
broken is thought to indicate that possibly one 
entire the unfortunate 
broken, thus letting the ¢ argo out. 


packages of 


side of e vessel was 


No further 
details of the supposed wreck bad reached 





Ounalaska up to Aug. 4, when the St. Paul 
left. 
Tuk Peacu Crov.—The reports of last 


spring concerning the failure of the peach 


crop in Delaware and New Jersey, were, it 
appears, none too highly colored, the yield 


being very light in quantity and poor in quali- 


ty. At this time last year over sixty thous- 


»; and baskets had reached the Boston market, 


while this year the receipts have not been 
enough to make a quotable price, and fruit 
dealers say there will be virtually none. The 
**peach trains” will not be put on at all, for 
In the 
growing section of Newcastle Co., 


there is no fruit to load them with. 
old peach-g 
De lewere, there are absolutely no peaches 
whatever, and it is doubtful if from the entire 
State one car load per day of really ripe 
peaches will be shipped during the season. 





It’s hard to 
terrible 
liable } 


cured of 
Sarsaparilla, but re- 


believe Miss Whittier was 
sores by Hood's 


yple pr 


Che World Abroad, 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FORFIGN DI8s- 
PATCHES, 
Great Britain. 
he struegle between the two Houses of Par- 
liament over the amendments to the Irish Land 
Bill, has at last terminated by the backing down of 
the Lords, as gracefully as they could under the 


circumstances, which, in fact, looked for a time 


such 


ove it. 











rather threatening, even to the continued existence 
of the present system of “hereditary legislators,” 
{they should prove too obstinate in resisting the 














will of the popular House. The bill will probably 
receive the Roval signature this wec 
Great preparations are making for a Land 
League Convention at Newcastle, Ireland, on the 
29th inst., over which Justin McCarthy will pre- 
side. Messrs. Parnell, BE. Dwyer Gray and Dillon 
attend. Delegates from each 
in Great Britain will be pres 


itement in regard 
the Home Rule 


ilk make a st 
ey and action of 


the Irish people to discon- 





































1u manufactured goods, and 
to mal ft products of Ameri “an factories, 
in the case of articles not now manuf ractt ired in 
Ireland. The Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop of 
Cashel, urges the same course. 
rhe protectionist ent is making some 
headway in Er {,as shown by the motion of 
Mr. Ritchie, (¢ rvative,) in the discussion of 
the French Commercial treaty in the House of 
Commons, praying the Queen to withhold her 
consent from any commercial treaty with France 
wh shall substi s tic for ad valorem du- 
ties any way inj uta ture s, and 
i i I r n le year. 
. Was decisively negatived, 
hat thereis a strong reaction 


nicy ot 





d States 
yeas's figures. 
ts, the A ) 





ast 


ri tu- 

»the returns of our 

ver of acres under 

t give an average yield, 
g S per cent 
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shillings dearer 





dead bodies were 
The surviving 
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ix nence t sellers want ning er 
ix pence, but sell want nine pence. 




















In at German States and Prus 
in prov the harvest are generall) 
avorable ex¢ » duchies ot Mecklenburg, 
Str 1 Mecklenburg-Schwerein and the prov- 
a dr i has 
and codification 
o gress at Cologne, 
t legates are ex- 
ig le Uni- 
lg and 

and 

s i s the result of the 

is evident that 

French desire 

rraine. 

tl has waited 

ing the anti- 

ition stated 

nomi al pres- 

circumstances. 

! Goverr iment 

he i of violence 

t] r Joterior bad ze- 

yvernors of the western provinces to 

tics in regard to the Jews and their 

n order to regulate the abnormal con- 

ilfairs there, w he re the Jews outnumber 

ns and mono ize trade. 

an Ministry of the Interior is consid- 

res for preventing the productive pow- 

ople from being improperly turned to 

a t culators. It is intended toestablish 

off 1 over al e Russian grain markets, 

over the foreign demar 1 over the price of grain 
in in E mpire. 

An ukase has been issued in Russia granting 
monetary assistance and freedom from taxation, 
to men willing to settlein Nova Zembla. 

General Items. 

Switz suffering p eertomety from drouth, 
which, ra few howers, has lasted two 

wonth sis comy etely burned up and 


ther re is no « h ince of making the usual second hay 
cro There is a great scarcity of water in most 
parts of the country. In the mountain pastures in 
several cantons and in Savoy beasts are perishing 


for lack of water and from the heat. Whole herds 
have perished in the canton of Schwyz, in the Vau- 
dois Alps and inthe valleys of the Jura. If the 
lrouth continucs a week or two longer it will go 
far to neutr e the effect of the excellent grain 
crops and the vintage, which bids fair to be one of 
the most abundant on record. 

Grev i large village in the canton of Grison, 
Switzerl tty has been destroved by fire. 

The theatre at Prague has been totally destroy- 
ed by fire. It was insured for 470,000 florins, 
which is but a small portion of its value. 


King Alfonso has issued an order that Cuba ab- 
stain from participating in the forthcoming Inter- 
national Cotton Exhibition at Atlanta, Ga., on 
account of the scarcity of money in the treasury 
and the little cotton thus far raised in Cuba. 

Immense frauds have been discovered at Adri- 
anople in the administration of indirect Turkish 


taxes. One official has defrauded the Government 
of stamps of the value of 17,500 Turkish pounds. 
The French Catholic Bishop of Niassus, who, 


with four missionaries, while on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the missionary stations in Abyssinia, was 
recently captured by the natives, has been re- 
leased. 

The London Times dispatch from Tunis says 
the whole ntry from Tunis to the Kroumir 
Mountains may be said to be in a state of insurrec- 
tion. The town of Susais quiet, but the district 
comprises 50 villages, and their inhabitants are 
menacing the town. ~ 

News reccived from Muneepoor reports a serious 
insurrection there, but no details are given. The 
Maharajah is suppressing it with the utmost sever- 
ity. He has already executed 17 men and impris- 
oned 300. 

The Boer flag was hoisted at Pretoria, in the 
Transvaal, on the Sth inst. 


cou 





Business otices, 


Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell 
ing goods for E. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., 
New York. Send for Catalogue and te rms. 6235 








Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Is designed to meet the wants of those who 
need a medicine to build them up, give 


them an appetite, purify their blood, and 
oil upthe machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and 
hits exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It works like magic, reaching every 
part of the human body through the blood, 
giving to all renewed life and energy. $1 
a bottle; six for $5. 


_Biartiages and | Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In North Cambridge, Aug. 11, by Rev. W. 1. Wood, 
Frank C. Smith of C hicago to Georgiana M. Ww ood of 


North C ambridge. 
In Brookline s 
of Sydney, N. : he i 

Newell of Cambridge, Mass. 

In C tharlestown, Aug. 11, by Rev. Thomas R. Lam. 
bert, D. D., William 8S. Terrell to Emma M., daughter 
of Joseph H. Clark. 

In Clinton, Aug. 3, by Rev. C. M. Bowers, Marshall 
H. Wilder to "Annie L.W tilly both of Clinton. 

In Portland, Me., Aug. 11, by Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill 
of Portland, Robert Hatton Monks of Boston to An- 











Au 9, Joseph Atherton Molineaux 
y 'australia, to Eliza Shuttleworth 





revenue matters, then westward to Wrangel 


OTS 


nie Bellows, daughter of the officiating clergyman, 


ik 
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In Medfield, A 16, by Rev. W. H. Spencer, assist- 
ed by Rey. A.W efferson, Mr. E. Emmons Grover of 
Medtield to Miss Ellen F. Smith of Foxboro’. 

In Lynn, Aug. 8, by Rev. E. A. Thorndike, Mr. John 
H. Littletield ro “Miss L ulu M. Rhodes, both of L yon. 

In Somerset, Aug. 11, by Rev. G. Hi. Bates, Mr. Al- 
fred E. Sherman of Somerset to Miss Diana Negus of 
Dighton. 





DIED. 


In Charlestown, Aug. 10, Samuel L. 
11 mos. 

In Dorchester, Aug. 
Charles B. Fox, 47 yrs. 

In Somerville, Aug. 9, John G. Hall, 70 yra. 

In Milton, Aug 10, Miss Mary Augusta Clark, 72 yrs. 

In Chelsea, Aug. 11, Thomas H. Carruth, 71 yrs. 

In East Somerville, Aug. 11, John, son of James P. 
and Elizabeth Leyland, 7 mos. 

In Winthrop, Aug. 13, Mra. 4 opt ing 
- svete M. Willis of Boston, 87 y 

West Bridgewater, Aug. 13, Aus dn Packard, Esq., 

80 yrs 

In Amesbury , Aug. 10, Charles Horton, 
Newburyport, 66 yrs. 

In North Weymouth, Aug. 8, Mary T., 
vin Pratt, 64 yrs. 10 mos, 

In Cambridge, Aug. 5, Peter M. Thorogood, 85 yrs. 
3 mos. Aug. 12, Amy Elizabeth Worcester, widow of 
the late Joseph EK. Worcester, LL. D., 79 yrs. 

In Everett, Aug. 10, Thomas Henry Nation, 
© mos 

In Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 12, 
and Minsie Harris Stone, 8 mos. 


Tuttle, 78 yre. 


11, Ruth Anne Fox, wife of 


wife of the 


formerly of 


widow of Al- 


50 yrs. 


Harris, son of Joseph 


In Newburyport, Aug. 6, Mrs. Margaret H. Coffin, 
47 yrs. 5 mos 

Iu Tamworth, N. I., Aug. 10, Oliver B. Locke, 42 
yrs. 10 mos 


In Still River, Aug. 9, Eleanor B., of Charles 
H. Haskell, 57 yrs. 

lu Fall River, Aug. 10, Rebecoa Mullen, 93 yre. 

In Bangor, Me., Aug. 8, Mrs. Ann Haines, widow of 
Col. George W. Cummings, 72 yrs. 

In Wrentham, Aug. 9, Mrs. Nancy Fisher, 81 yrs. 

In Danvers, Aug. 7, Charles 8. Blake, 43 yra. 3 mos. 

In Worcester, Aug. 7, Elizabeth, wife of the late A. 
L. Benchley, 62 yrs. 


wile 


In Littleton, Mase., Aug. 10, Mrs. Mary D., wife of 
the Rev. William Sewall. 

In Longwood, Aug. 15, Seth Ames, 76 yrs. 

In Chelsea, Aug. 14, Mary Powers, ¥1 yrs. 

In Duxbury, Aug. 15, George Sampson, 72 yrs. 10 
mos, 


In 
In 


15, Sally Davis, &? yrs. 8 mos. 


Saugus, Aug. 
Vt., Aug. 16, Miss Eliza Taft, a life 


Ferrisburg, 


long resident of the town, 9 yrs. 11 mos. 

Iu Rochester, Aug. 9, Joseph F. Gorham, 78 yrs. 

In Peperell, Mass., Aug. 10, Miss Annie W. Graves, 
67 yrs. 5 mus. 


In North Carver, 11, Ruth, widow of James 
Dunham, 79 yrs. 
In South Dennis, Aug. 10, Capt. Otis Baker, 51 yrs. 


—_— 


Aug. 





a> Persons ordering articles advertised in 


our columns, 


will please 
the 


say that they saw 
the advertisement in NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





ld Fer 


Seeding Down, 


600 Ibs. per acre. 


—FOR—— 


Winter Rye, 


400 ibs. per acre. 


Turnips, 


500 ibs. per acre. 


Strawberries, 


i-2 acre, 800 Ibs. 


Where we have no Agents, orders will 


be promptly filled from Boston Office, 


Matileld Fertilizer Co, 


1:3 Doane Street, 


i LOS TON, 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons. 


Mass. 
















Farmers who intend seed 
ing down, or sowing Win 
ter Wheat or Rye, should 
use this old and reliable 
Fertilizer, which is unsur 
passed tor these purposes 
Its use during August and 

op-dressing 
gives 












liate and valuable 
# For sale by our agents 
_ throughout the United 


States, Vamphiets con- 
taining testimonials and 
directions forwarded free. 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
5 Tremont Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
4t54 









THE ONLY 


IN FITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 


That Acts at the same time on 










AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 







humorsare theret 
that should he 







WILL SURELY CURE 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 97 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 













hy causing Jree 

restoring their power ¢ 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! 

Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 

Why frichtened over disordered Kidneys! 

Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


MA sc KIDNEY “WORTH ' he 
Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tir 
cans one pac Aeties of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for tho» at« ot readily prepare it 
te it acts with eq ial efficiency in either form, 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST, PRICE, @1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. sf 


—<-¢- > < eo > 


C/T" 


















eth anne 










YHRONIC LOOSENESS OF THE BOW- 
ELS results from imperfect digestion, and this 
again from stomachic irregularities and interruptions. 
The cause lice in the torpidity of the Liver, and 
the cure is, take Simmons Liver Regulator to aid di 
gestion, to stimulate the dull and sluggish Liver and to 
regulate the bowels. 

For twenty months I was afflicted with diarrhwa. 
Numbers of physicians prescribing for me missed my 
case—their medicine, mostly astringent, aggravating 
my condition. I was advised to use the Simmons Livy 
er Regulator. This medicine soon indicated the proper 
diagnosis—an impure matter, secreted from a disor 
dered Liver, and, coursing the passage of the bowels, 
irritated and inflamed to a diseased condition. Ina 
few weeks the medicine corrected it. I was restored 
to perfect he alth and have remained so over two years, 
no symptoms having returne d. I use it in my family 
as a specifictor all disorders originating in disordere d 
Liver. JAMES G. TISON, » Bagdad, Texas.” 





Purest and Best Medicine ever Made, 


Ymbination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
e and Dandelion, vith all the ‘bes tand 
ura tive pro ee rties of all other Bitters, 
the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
ator, and Life and Health Restoring 





an possibly long exist where Hop 
Bitters are us 80 varied and perfect are their 
operati 

Thoy give now li Wie and vigor co the aged and infirm. 
To all whose e ployments cause irregulari 

urinary organs, or who re 
Tonie and mild Stimulant, 
uable, without intox- 





quire an Appetizer 
Hop Bitters are inval 
icating. 

No matter whac your feQelings or symptoms 
are what the disease or ajl mt is use Hop Bit- 
ters, Don’t wait until youa@re sick but if ro 
only feel bad or miserable, BUsethem at once. 
It may save your life.It has#® ®Ved bhundre nda, 

$500 will be paid fora ca they will not 
cure or help. Do not suffer (Orlet your friends 
suffer,but us. and urge them® © use Hop B 

Remember, flop Bitters is no’ drugged 
drunken nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made; the “INVALIDS 
and HOPE” and no person Or family 
aaah = without them, 

D.1,C s an absowte and Irresistible cure 

or eS nness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics, sold by druggists, Send 
for Circular. ” rem 


Ory 
ochester .N. ‘oronto, Ont 
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WAIT FOR ORDERS 


NOW READY. 








Modern Architectural Designs & Details. 


Containing 80 finely Lithographed Plates, showing 
new and original designs of Dwellings of Moder- 
ate Cost, in the Queen Anne, Eastlake, Eliza- 
bethan, and other modernized styles, and a great va- 
rietv of miscellaneous EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 
DETAILS of Dwellings, Stores, Offices, &c. Also, a 
number of designs of Low-priced Cottages, ‘in 
the various popular styles, adapted to the requirements 
of SEASIDE and SUMMER RESORTS. One large 
quarto volume, handsomely bound in cloth, sent, post 
paid, on recelpt of $10. Full descriptive circular on 
application. Preface and table of contents in German 
and English. 


WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher. 


Successor to 
BICKNELL & ComsTOCK, 194 Broadway, New York. 
2t34 





Agents wanted. Ouse ate 
selling our NEW oes sou 
ARTICLES and FAMIL 


Weighs up to 25 Ibs. Baine at sh 50 
DOMESTIC SCALE CO., Cipcinnau, 9: 
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IMPROVED 


BALDWIN’S 


AMERICAN FODDER CUTTER, 


Especially Adapted for Cutting f 


ENSILACE 





With a One or Two Horse Tread Pow 
er, Or emall Engine, 2% to 75 tons of 
Green Corn Fodder can easily be cut in 
one day 4yth inch long. 


The accompany- 
ing engraving 
shows aemall size 
of this celebrated 
CUTTER, which 
is the only ma- 









yer ee i. chine yet invent- 
SS ed suitable for 
YAN cutting Green 

*odder for Enasl- 

age. It is of 

"AST strength 


snd capacity, tho- 
‘oughly made in 
every particular, 
and is furnished 
with the 


PATENT 
SAFETY 
FLY WHEEL, 


"which does away with, 
breakage of Cutter and’ 
) danger to the operators. 
Se The different sizes are 
on exhibition in our Show 
Rooms, and we shall be 
happy to mail descriptive 
Circulars on application. 


—ALsSO,— 


WHITMAN’S CELEBRATED HORSE POWERS, 


And all Articles required by the Ensilagist. 


JOSEPH BRECK & 


WHOLESALE 


SONS, 


AND RETAIL 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 


51, 52 & 53 North 


Market 


Street, BOSTON, 





BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE 


FOR 


SEEDINC DOWN, 
WINTER RYE 
And WHEAT. 


Old Grass Lands, that fail to yield paying 
crops, or worn-out pasture lands can be restored to fer- 
with Brad- 
Such lands should be thorough- 


tility by breaking up and seeding down 
ley’s Phosphate. 
ly plowed and harrrowed in August or September, 
srad- 
, harrowed in with the seed. 


rolled and seeded down, using 400 to 600 the. of 
ley 


This gives a quick and sure catch, 


* Phosphate to the acre 
and insures a heavy 
crop of grass the following Summer. 

Winter Rye and Wheat *!:ould be sowed in 
September, using 300 to 400 lbs. of Bradley's Phosphate 
to the the The Phos- 
phate will ins ot the seed and a heavy 

vield « siraw 


with 


acre, harrowed in seed. 


ire a good ca 
1 well-tilled grain The extra amount of 
will more than pay the cost of the Phosphate 
The great lasting qualities of BRAD- 
LEY'S PHOSPHATE are acknowledged to 
be equalled by no other Fertilizer. 
Farmers, be the old reliable 
Bradley's Phosphate, as ther 


i market 


sure you get brand, 


are many imita- 


tious on tl 


Send tor pamphlet, containing testimonials on seed 


ing down and grain crops 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND. 


Manufactured only by 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO. 


27 Kilby Street, 


2st 


GRAPE. VINES, 


All Leading V arieties in large supply. Warranted 
true to name. Prices low. Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS 


Send stam Se e and Descriptive Lt — 
‘Trees, Small 


Boston, Mass. 


r. ‘Ss. “HUBBARD, Fredonia, "Ww. Yr. 

luteop34 

A LITERARY CURIOSITY: 
The Apocryplal Books of New Testament, 


rejected on the First Revision by the Council 
ot Nice, under Constantine, A. D j 


the 











The books that exist, of those not included in the | 
canon, are carefully brought together in the prese nt 
volume; and the possessor of this and the New Testa 
ment has i 1 os two volumes a collection of all the 
historical records relative to Christ and his Apostles 
now in existence, an ¥ conside red sacred by Christians 
during the first three I} 
trated from Ar nt M 
paid. Send rCi 

ut } t iladelphia, 

1134 AGE NTS WANTE I>. 

We will ay any active 
person dso a month 


$50 \ MONTH tga to distri 

bute circulars for us and 
or $25 a month and expenses to 
No capital required, Su 
paid monthly, exper in advance We have 
the beat selling goods in the world; no novelties or 
clap traps. We will send a sample p ot 
goods, full part ars of the business, and contract 


sell our 
tribu 
an. 


goods; dis 


te circt 


jars only 


we 





Sree toal at me business. Send Ie for postage | 
and packing No postals. We mean business. 
1ts4 GhOOS. STICKLE & CO., Madison, Wis. 


OLDS’ PATENT HORSE POWERS | 





Three Horses. 


For Onc, Two or 


THRESHING MACHINES, CIRCULAR | 


AND DRAC SAWS. 


Awarded First Premium at New England, Vermont 
State, and other Fairs in 1570-1880, None superior, if 
as good. Manufactured only by us. Send for Illus 


trated Price st 
N.C. HY DE, 
14 


nere 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURE, 


FOR— 
SEEDINC DOWN, 
WINTER RYE, etc. 


Seeding a * 1 acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 
ths each,.. . $1.50 per bag. 
This manure gives @ Vigorous ‘growth, with strong 
roots, and insures a bette r“catch” than stable manure. 
It is also as lasting, providing the same value is ap- 
plied. The usual quantity is 4 bags, though 2 bags 
will give good results—the same as ten loads of ma 
nure will do good, but fifteen or twenty will do better. 
If your soil is light, it may be more profitable to apply 
the smaller quantity, and after two or three years top 
dress it. On light soils, manure or fertilizer should be 
applied moderately, but often. 


Winter Rye---For | acre, 2 bags, 400 hs, $10.00 

This will produce from 20 to 26 bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to soil, seed, season, etc. It has given great 
success, many farmers harvesting 25 to 40 bushels per 
acre. it you have Rye land, don’t fail to give it a trial 


Bowker’s Pure Cround Bone is equal to 
any sold in the market. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, BOSTON, 
S4tf Or 384 Broad Street, NEW YORK, 


The Herald 


ry eo 
of Praise 

; 6 

Send on your orders for this new book for 
Choirs, Conventionsand Singing Classes. 

It is the work of L. 0. EMrRSON, of whose previous 
books of sacred musicabout halfa million copies have 
been sold. So that the issue of anew Church Music 
Book by him is a notable event. Judging by previous 
experience, as many asa hundred thousand persons 
are to use this, the last and best compilation, filled 
from cover to cover with new, fresh, interesting, prac- 
tical music and words. Specimen copies mailed for 

$1.00. The usual reduction for quantities. 
Aeaag to the 


THE IDEAL ook to the 


PRAISE, and is intended for Singing C ean “3 Only, with 
no reference to choir singing. The contents are simi- 
lar to those of the excellent HERALD, but matters are 
condensed, and whatever is not perfectly appropriate 
for Singing Classes, is left out. 

Bpec imen copies mailed for 75 cents, 

The usual reduction for quantities. 

With the IpKeAL, which is a most real book, and the 
HERALD OF PRAISE , Which is the best praise book, 
teachera and choir leaders will be fully equipped for a 
successful musical season. 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY, 
13t30 St. Albans, Vt. 


(re 


is a companion 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
Site 











Cast Steel Hoes, Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
Spates. 13t33. WALDO BROS., 67 Kilby 8t., Boston. 
Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10¢., 
20 postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
6m46-13teop20 





Motto, Boat, Chromo, Horseshoe, Bow, Scroll‘ 

&e., Cards, with name on, in case 10c. F. W 

AUSTIN, Fair Haven, Ct. 26t11 
SBA a week in your own town. 

fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., 

land, Maine. 6: 


50 All Gold, Chromo & Lit’g. Cards, (No 2 Alike,) 
Name on, l0c. CLINTON BROS.,. Clintonville, 
Conn. 2Wteow3ss 





Terms and $5 out- 
Port- 








| 
| 
| 


our | 


Hasa Land Wing 


or Double Share and 
self operating Coulter 
which cuts the furrow- 
slice completely off, 
=, the plow, and 
10lds it steadily in the 
furrow. At a recent trial of all the leading plows in 
New England, it performed the same amount of work 
with 700 lbs. less draft than any other plow on trial. 
I challenge the world to produce its equal. The Lu/ 


—LUFKIN’S- 
Swive. PLOW 






LANO WINGS” 


kin Plow is now selling at cost to the first purchaser 
in every town. Agents wanted. Send for Circulars. 
8t33 C. M. LUFKIN, Alstead, N. H. 





STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


ic a ay on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rate W. H. DOLE, 


Corner of A and Congress Streeta, 
SOUTH BOSTOs, MASS. 








ly4y 
Style C hrviao Ca ards, ‘Name on, 


70 NEW all gilt — “< evel edge < ards, We 


8. CARD FACTORY , Clintonville, 


“t0e., or 40 
The U. 
eT steow 12 











Cuts from 


Length of 


ng; 





} 
s Kk 


» country. 





Very Large and Strong; Warranted 


a 
= 
io) 

x 
if 





the Best i 


Also, the Casaday Sulky, 


Warranted to work perfectly. Over 5000 


AGENTS FOR 


GRAY 


SILVER & DEMING 4 
ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


| 








ISHHM ATA ALDAVS 


“A ONTKAI, 





dnd Oliver Chilled Plows, 


of the latter now in use in New England. 


SS WORSE POWERS. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Nos. SO & S82 


So. 


Market Street, BOSTON, 





THIS WILL MAKE YOUR GOOD WIFE HAPPY, 


With {it she can extract the juice from 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Cranberries 
Huckleberries, Gooseberries, Elderber- 
ries, Blackberries, Cherries, Currants, 
Peaches, Plums, Tomatoes, Pineapples, 


Pears, Quinces, Gra- > $3 0. } 


pes, Apples, &c, 
~ * 





It discharges 
perfectly Dk ¥ f 


It wastes nothing. : 
\ 


or } 
Skins 


1 | 
valuable 


RECIPE 
BOOK 


is given 


FREE 


to every customer, 


















ceil lyse 


Most Hardwar: 





Mercha keep m, 
and we prefer I } g of 
th but an't fir ne, 1 
y us 1 we'll send it 
t <t FAST TRAIN,’ 

An yourGOOD WIFE can make 


pry with WINES, JELLIES, 
FRU r ‘BUT TERS, & SYRUPS, 


WITH JUICE INSIT! 


THE| 
“) PRICE 


ee | IS ONLY 
vou Mesico 
> can't afford to do withoutjit! 





Asa Lard press it has. nojequal. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING C0. ofPA., 


Third and Dauphin’Streets, Philadelphia. 


13tac ¥ 





A $40 Twenty: 






%1bS 


SHOOTS 


Ere pypete Lh UE TE YARDS. ‘a 


AN EXTRAORDINARY RARGAIN. 





= Prices oe 


Six Shot tlm Sa Rifle: $15 








THE EVANS TWENTY-SIX SHOT MAGAZINE SPORTING RIFLE. 


{ SHOOTS 26 SHOTS IN 6O SECONDS WITHOUT REMOVING FROM THE SHOULDER. 


No Srnemenee be —_ Panter 
est londed, 


EVANS MACAZINE Sponring git G 


ed tn the st ck as shows 


ALL STEEL of the finest Qualitys caso har 












teen ne Gown Cho geerers PCTS LOADS and COCK 
tructed, ‘ap serif aud most pe rfe ot HEEV sloading Nile 
E isexactly Bt is aac alibre, centre 


re 
sights up Se 1200 yards, : 
“eat ‘Number 2, Contains 26 Shots. ort 


THE 


a the 
resented « 
tw cistar 


wi nt La i 















sine ‘POSITIVELY SAFE TO. CARR 


EVANS is withonterception the most accurate, longest ranged, easi- 


World, 





The 
fire, ie « 
I 


new 


model and latest Impr 
BO inch barrel, en 


a 
rrasved black 





\s rtsmen oft r OOTO 12 
ate te vot Evans Rifle C ‘x ema ed to purclia é $50, 000 wort h of perfec t Rifle eee Senne 

e+ an ufc ture, hast beautiful and exy ve Rifles t pe ‘ 
ba t NOT E and we pledge « busines t they ¢ 

UN TILL, cuRTHER we will send one new mode! K 4 above descr Carefully boxed for on! y $15 and ( 
will b ofr ] of : *3 ball v 

send p Porto its joadawte | gialic Gartrigcess: 0. order ror Reg Pocinll sie ped -4 ei ot our risk, wills the J c.0.D. ) 
it ' f x min b pfore pay Po of t 
wi privilege of e a ation e mr Dryas tile tw an eirmod ~e = ge sh, With Order, WHATIS SAID OF THE EVANS! 
Unsot CITED TESTIMONIALS! Eva : = ¥ . ty he f erat Ys } ! NY i 
w ! a i} of it _ iA ' “ 
hi tthe E: coms STZOR: 1, it beats t . J. Frank 1 1 ’ . 
c awt orl reverl g yarexasvack. : J ‘ 
for accur an’t t t t J. A. f We, warrantee every Kill) Pericctimnes« tespoect. 

THEE EVANS SADDL LE RIF art at ter and 22 price St THE EVANS 6) an 
pe used, asa se shot Breech-loader one the "ORBERS held in reserve if de sired. uae oO, 

. Ev cartridges cai ‘ 
“ readily se ‘it for $30 to 40.8 awe he g 
Wiens andtp ay you ‘85. 00,for your trouble. SPE 
ay bunk, ie Ag , Expre dlsibaieeiscl or Ne 





to Students of 


IMPORTANT fu 


| 
ec New bE pelans CON 
and e ollege, of Music Tn se ys r t 
| »-TOURJER, i 


} 13t29 


Pot Grown Strawberry 
Plants, set in August and Septem 
ber, will produce a full crop next 


ear. Prices very low this season. 
nd for Catalogue. 
poacher side Nursery, 

No. Reading, Mass. 


Cc. Ss. PRATT, Agt. 





‘Gold, Sils 


er, Landscape, Chromo, &c. 
E. H. Pardee, Fairhaven, 


13t32 


Real Estate---Stock. 


\ IDDLESEX 8S.---BY VIRTUE OF A 
A license of the Probate Court for said County of 
Middlesex, granted July 26, 1881, will be sold at public 
auction on the Eighth day of September, at 3 o'clock 
I’. M., on the premises, the following described real 
estate, to wit A certain parcel of land situated in 
teading, in}sai i Middlesex County,and bounded and de 
scribed as follows, viz: On the Easterly side by Charles 
and Pearl streets; on the Northerly side by land of 
James Sullivan and others; on the Westerly side by 
land of Heirs of Milo Parker and G. D. Kingman; 
|} and on the Southerly side by land of Dana Parker; 
| containing four acres more or less. Terms made known 
} at ‘place ot sale EDWARD F. PARKER, 


ase, With name, 10c 


50: 





Adm'r of the estate of John E. Walker. 

Reading, Aug. 1881. stay 
| ESSEX PICS. 

| YE HAVE FOR DISMOSAL. A LIMIT- 

ed number of pure Ess PIGS, bred from 

two very large premium Sows, “as akin. Price, 2 
months old, $5.00 each Warranted to lease. POUL 

PRY of all desirable varieties. Write for particulars, 
2t33 I. SMITH, P. M., Fresh Pond, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


An interest ina Stock Farm of 800 acres. 
\ EADOW AND GRAZING LAND; FINE 
A 


stream of water; suitable buildings and a fine 
herd of full-blood and Shorthorn cattle of milking 
stock; three miles to railroad station; constant home 
market for butter and beet at good prices. To a per 
son with five thousand dollars to invest and compe 
tent to assume the management of the dairy depart- 
ment an advantageous offer will be made. Py ache 
Cc. W. HULL, Hancock, Stevens Co., Minnesota. 4t32 


Improved Farm in Western Minnesota, 
FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 
‘EVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY 


ACRES in Lyon County, within one mile of Tra 
cy, the Junction of the Chicago and Northwestern and 
Dakota Central Railways. 

Good two-story House, with nine roome, besides 
closets; good Barn, with stalls for twelve horses, 
granary and machinery shed. Five hundred and ten 
acres in Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Flax; balance 
Meadow Land. 

Price Ten ay ig Dollars, one-third cash, 
balance on long time, if desired. Possession given 
October Lat. 
4a ly 


Inquire o 


L. R. BROOKS, Winona, Minn. 





FARM FOR SALE. 
MILES FROM BOSTON, 1 MILE 
15 from Lincoln Depot, Fitchburg R. KR.) a 


and desirable location, with beautiful sur- 
an abundance of fruit; never-failing wells 
For further particulars, address 
JOUNSON, So. Lincoln, Mass., (Box 64.) 
March 8, 1881. litf 


Legal Notices, 


you on wales H OF MASSACHU- 
C2 8S. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To boos Heirs at-Law, .~ xt of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of JAMES DAVIS late 
of Reading in said County, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
sresented to said Court, for Probate, by WILLIAM W. 
YAVIS and STILLMAN M. Prarr who pray that 
letters testamentary may be issued to them, the execu- 
tors therein nasned; You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of Septem- 
ber next, at nine o ‘clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
petitioners are hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week for 
three successive weeks, In the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, beforesaid Court. 

Witness, GEORGE "BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this tenth day of August in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one. 3w33 . TYLER, Register. 


healthy 
roundings; 
and eo. 











COMO EAE OF MASSACHU 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of JEROME 
PARKER, late of Reading, in suid County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, STILLMAN E. PARKER, the Ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the first account of bo administra. 
tion upon the estate of said deceased: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
September next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. And said administrator is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 

week, inthe NEw ENGLAND FARMER, & hewspaper 
printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the last 
publication to be two days at least before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esq., Judge of 
said Court, this third day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight — and ay See 

3w32 J. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs at-Law and others interested in the es- 
tate of CALVIN N. TOTMAN, late of Quechee, in the 
State of Vermont, deceased, Greeting. Whereas, Da- 
vip L. CusuiNna, administrator, with the will annex. 
ed, of the estate of said deceased, has presented to said 
Court his petition for license to sell the whole of the 
real estate of said deceased situated in said Common. 
wealth, for the payment of legacies, and charges of ad- 
ministration, and for other reasons set forthin said pe- 
tition: You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the first Tuesday of September next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same; and said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, three 
weeks successively, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a 
newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication ‘{ to 
be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Eequire, Judge of 








said Court, this thirtieth or of July, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and ei, er hty-one. 
Sw32 YLER, Register. 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWER 
(MACHINES ! 


(POR ONE, TWO, OR THERES BORSESD 





For Threshing and Cleaning Grail 
and Sawing Wood. 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY MACHINE 
IN THE MARKET, 


” They will develop more power,do more 
work, run with less elevation, than any 
; and 


other are easier for 
the horses, 
Highest Award at all Competitive Exhibitions 
Gold Medal at last National Falr, Washington, 
Silver Medals at New England, Maine State, Verment State, 
and other State Fairs in 1880, 


-_ 


Send for Dlustrated Pamphlet, free. Address 


A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Patentees and Sanuieeterena, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
KEMP’S PATENT 


ANURE SPREADER, 


Pulverizer and Cart, Combined. 





BEEN 
was 
t we 


WAS 
So great 
Iss tha 


His NEW IMPLEMENT 

steadily growing in public favor 
the demand for them for the spring of 
were unable to fill our orders 

It 
and in one-tenth the time done by han 

Its use Increases the Crop from 20 to 30 

er cent., by reason of extra fineness, and equal 
distribution, as not a single square inch is left without 
manure. 

It is regulated to spread different amounts, so the 
farmer knows with accuracy just the amount he is 
using per acre. 

The Spreader has been constantly improved, and, as 
now built, is capable of doing all work required of it, 
without fear of breakage. 


MANUFACTURED RY 


THE RIGHARDSON WT U0, 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Ag’ts for Boston. 31tf 3itf 


WHEELER’ Ss ECLIPSE WINDMILL, 


self-regulating, solid 
~* a storm-proof Mill, 
manufactured by Eclipse 
Wind Engine Co., 
Beloit, Wis.,—the largest 
Windmill concern in the 
world. 9000 of these mills 
are in use, 300 of them being 
in New England. Of the 
many testimonials from lead 
ing citizens, we publish one 








from HARVEY D. PARKER, 
proprietor of the world re 
nowned I” arke r House in Boston 
RKER Houser, Boston, Jan, 12th, 1881. 





Hl. WHEELER, Esq. 

~ Sir I take ple asure in testifying that I have 
one of your 10-feet Eclipse Windmills at my farm in 
Suxonville, which has been in constant use since 1878, 
during which time it has required no repairs. H: aving 
had previous to the purchase of this, two different 
kinds of Windmills which were constantly bre aking, 
and a great source of annoyance, I am prepared the 
more fully to appreciate the /clipse, and do unhesitat 
ingly ane it the best Wind Engine [ ever saw 
and all that can be desired. 

This small mill pumps a supply of water for 75 ani- 
mals and three large greenhouses. 

Very truly, H. 
Apply for Circular to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bidwell Strawberry, 


Grown in Pots. $1 per doz.; $4 per 100. 40 other va- 
rieties. © atalogues free. JOS. D. FITTS, . eee 
dence, R. I. 


D. PARKER. 


_52wi6 











> instantly re 

t violent attack and 

ed by inhalation, thus 
t, re iaxe 9 the spasm, facili 
ation, and effects 
where all ot emedic s fail A trial 
will convince the most ske 
direct and never-failip < 
Trial package free—of 4 mail for stamp. 
Cut this out, Da. R. SCHLFFMANN. St. Paul, Minn. 


eee ASTHMA CURE 


ASTHMA® 


—— comfortab Ne ste 
re 








8teow22 


$72 





aweek. $12 a day at home <x: cuade. Cost- 
ly outfit free. Address Tavz & Co., Augusta, 
S2t35v7 


a Ee 


will spread all kinds of manure found on the farm, 
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Prescott’s Truss Hangers 

For Sliding Doors in Stables, Ware- 

houses, &c. 

No Rolis or Tracks above or below. 

Perjgectly Easy and Noiseless Movement, 

Warranted in every Respect. 

dth and ! 


! door Circulars 


PRESCOTT M’F’'C CoO., 
237 Washington Street. 


ALSO 


Brace and Balance menane 
Parior Doors, etc., 
Ww! Verfectio 


f doorway, 
fur 


eight ¢ 


and references 


MANUFACT I . 0 


for 


ch work to yn 27 tf 
7 WATER! WA’ r E R! 
Q) RUST’S EAGLE 


ee oe Well-Drilling Machine, 


With English Steel Bits, 

% and all our Im; oved Attnchenente, 
4 is theeasiodt hanihed: work 
ing, requires one third power 
than at other, and is Guaran- 
teed to cut the hardest rock 
in New England or elsewhere. 

Send for Circulars, giving Low 
Prick and full description 


0. RUST, ST. JOSEPH, 
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SALEM “LEAD | COMPANY, — 


i thop 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


AND MANUPADTURERS OF 


LEAD PIPE 


AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. 





| FRANK A BROWN, Treas. ,_lyl6 SALEM, MASS, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
} ‘ 





MASS. 
HE FULL COURSE OF STUDY OCCU- 


AMITERST, 


| , 
T pies four years and includes Literary, Mathemati- 
cal, Scientific, and Military studies, and their practical 
application to the affairs of life. Graduates receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. Laboratories and 
Scientitic collections of the best. The necessary ex 
penses are from $175 to $250 a year, one-half of which 
the student may earn by labor if he chooses. The 
} next collegeate year begins, and examination for ad 
mission occurs Aug. 25th. For further information 
apply to LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, 
25tf President. 


FRUIT EVAPORATING. 








T WILL PAY ANY FRUIT GROWER 
to send for a 32-page Treatise on Evaporatin 
| Fruits, Vegetables, Be rriea, ete. Sent to all who senc 
Pr. O. address, and mention this paper. Samples 
mailed for 10 cts. HENRY MERRILL, 
17tz ahi West Newbury, Mass. 
per day at t home. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20! free. Address STINSON & Co.. Port- 
land, Maine. S2t3ey 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author. A new and great Med 
ical Work, warranted the best and 
cheapest, indispensable to every 
man, entitled ‘the Science of Life 
or, Self-Preservation;” bound in 





finest French muslin, embossed, 
full gilt, 300 pp cont: ains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 pre scriptions, 
srice only $1.25 sent by mail; il- 
fits trated sample, 6 cents; send 
KNOW THYSELE ag Address Peabody Medical 
Institute or Dr. W. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
Boston. ly2i 


NORWICH LINE. 


DAILY 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R. 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 
For Speed, Comfort, and Safety. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $i.- - Berths free. 


Express Trains leave De amt foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6.15 P. M., week days, conne cting at New 
London with the Fay orite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston. 
OrFices—822 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum. 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 4, North River, New 
York. 
Limited Tickets are sold between 


WORCESTER 
And NEW YORK at 
THREE 


either way. 


JAS. H. WILSON, 
President. 








DOLLARS 


A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass, Agent. 
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Poetry. 
’ From the Boston Transcript. 


THE SHADOW-BOATMAN. 


' 


*T was early morn; the skies were blue, 
And the breeze was soft and fair, 

As on the banks of a os lsaw 
A child with sunny batr. ; 

Lo! a boatman hailed her from his skiff, 
And he cried, “Oh, come with me, 

And I will carry you down the stream, 
To the bottomless, open sea!” 

The little maid looked up and smiled, 
“Farewell, farewell!” cried she; 

And the boatman pushed his bark away, 
Down the flood toward the open sea. 


1 followed along the river’s bank, 
And soon an old man I met; ; 

His hair was gray, his brow was o ercast, 
And his cheeks with tears were wet. 

The boatman hailed him from his skiff, 
And he cried, *“*Oh, come with me, 

And I will carry you down the stream, 
To the boundless, open sea! 

The old man ruised his weary head, 
“Farewell, farewell!” crled he; 

And the boatman pushed his boat away, 
Down the flood toward the open sea. 


Again I followed along the bank, 
Till 1 saw a beggar forlorn, 

Ilis clothes were tattered with many a rent, 
And his face was haggard and worn, 

The boatman hailed him from his skiff, 
And he cried, “Oh, come with me, 

And I will carry you down the stream, 
lo thet , open sea!” 

The beg shuttled along to the boat, 
“Farewell, farewell!” cried he; 

And the boatman pushed his bark away, 
Down the flood toward the open sea. 


undless 















Once more I followed the gliding boat, 
Lo! aking, with a pageant grand, 

Stood t on the waters deep, 

; l atid a le san i. 

The boatm: im from his skiff, 





And he cried, “Oh, come with me, 
And I will carry you down the stream, 
To the boundless open sea!” 
Then the king he turned about to his lords, 
Farewell, farewell!” cried he. 
And the boatman pushed his bark away, 
21 to the open sea. 


stream, 

ize they melted away, 
lream. 

in faintly call, 

ll echo to me, 

own the silent flood 


sto the Opel sea 








Phank God that f o shall all meet 
ng t be eous shore, . 
l kG t always we linger with him 
VW pli toy 
< God hears a sweeter voice call, 
\ w es come unto Me!” 
I m God boatman ne'er crosses the tide 
~ ‘ > 
‘ = . ‘|| ay 
Che Story Celler. 
wa 
From Time. 
*S FAITH 
MILLY’s EF. . 
ordinary r e of a country solici- 





is very nearly as humdrum and mo- 
Yet now and again, 


tors itle 


notonous as rumor says. 
even in his case, the dead-level is broken by 






iting episode. Such was the one I wish 


Myrtlemore I had known from his 
wn and—if the word may be used 
rabbed old bachelor— 

my story he was a tall 

llow of seven-and-twenty, 











y of and stout of heart. At his 
father’s death, » five years previous, Ger- 
ald had come »ssession of much proper- 
ty; but an unfortunate speculation connected 
with the a certain bank, whose 
nat gly flavor on men's lips, 
ha nigh ruined him. His mother had 
married aga n, and was now in Italy. He 
bad only one other near relation, a brother, 






scientific turn of 
British and 
explore the wilds of 

was seldom heard 
lone with an old conti- 
a neat littl 


roving and 
th a party otf 
a Sie re th 





tle house, 
Ashdale Lodge. 
t king after the 
i trving hard to bring 
chaos. He was lone- 
nd moreover, as I was 
» above-mentioned at- 

much together. Of 
ly after a brisk run 
hounds—we sat in my home, 
noked and talked gossip and politics by 


lan 
100 
’ 











the hour. (f late, however, I had noticed a 
hang m, and with the keen eye of the 
awyer I tracked it to its cause; Gerald was 
in lov A terrible malady is that ‘‘tender 
passi Of how many bosom-friends and 
ovial pan it has robbed me during 
these last thirt: rs, an outsider would have 
emall id I know, for away in the archives 


nory I keepa list, a long and mourn- 


more was certainly in love. 

nosis of the disease far too 
misled. His visits were less fre- 
e was almost always absent-mind- 
he did come. I remarked great ex- 
tremes in his dress; at one time he was won- 
hed and precise, at another very 








1 
rs | 


ed wher 





dertully polis 


lax. Then, too, I had caught him more than 
once in the streets ot Ashdale talking very 
earnestly with Miss Tranton, an arrangement 


in pink and white, with whose charms a good 
Naturally, 





many young men seemed smitten. 
J laughed at him, aud equally, according to 


the rule, the laughing aggravated the symp- 
I was sorry, though, for another rea- 
the purely selfish one of losing a 
blithe-eye« A strong presentiment of 
evil lay upon me. Miss Tranton might con- 
ceivably be next door to an angel; but her 
father, Captain Tranton, of Hollies Hall, was 
best d ibed as an avaricious autocrat. I 
knew him well; in an official capacity 1 bad 
had many dealings with him, and had found 
his coldness only equalled by his pride, his in- 
flexibility only overmastered by his greediness 
for gain. He had a certain reputation in the 
village as a money-lender, a veritable extor- 
tioner; and although his dignity kept it a 
t, | bad ample reason to believe its truth. 
are not accustomed to trust much to 

I would have wagered any day 
my whole | ssional reputation that Captain 
Tranton would never be brought to Lear of a 
match between (Gerald Myrtlemore and his 

mily, of course, Gerald was 


son beyond 


1 friend. 


acr 


secre 
Solic 


chance; 






itors 


te 
? 
iG 


daughter. In family 
fully his equal; the Myrtlemores had been set- 
tled in Drakeshire for more than three centu- 


But Gerald 


the 


ries. was poor, and he was rich, 
and that al magnate of Hollies Hall 
would find to be an insuperable cbjection. 

As to rebellion on the maiden’s part, that, 
too, appeared unlikely. She was not of age 

1ardly nineteen—and was ruled at home 
with a rod of iron. 

The increasing gloom on my friend's face, 
and the resentment against the grinding bond 
of straitened circumstances that now and again 
burst volcano-like through his ordinarily pla- 
cid mood, gave new force to my vague dread 
of trouble. I made, at last, a bold bid for 
his secret. I offered him a sympathy that 
was very genuine, and, recognizing it as such, 
Gerald told me the whole story. 

It was a dull leaden afternoon in early au- 
tumn, and the blinds were down in my cozy 
room, the gas alight, the logs blazing. Cer- 
ald made no effort to seek the shade; he was 
long past the period of blushing self-conscious- 
ness. He stood upright, to the left of the 
fireplace, his firm white fingers grasping 
tightly a chair’s back, his gray eyes tht 
mine. I heard him to the end without an 
interruption: a brief concise avowal, wherein 
passion wore the dress of simple words. 


ne 
ne 


‘*Millicent and I have been acquainted for 
long,” he said. **We have met often, and 
she seems to favor my advances. It is with 
her father that the difficulty threatens. You 
know Captain Tranton? I think he begins to 
suspect. 

“Ab! As yet, then, you have not definite- 
ly enlightened him ?” 

“I have taken, up to this moment, no de- 
cisive step whatever; but I shall.” 

‘**And if he refuses ?” 

“If he denies me his consent, and Milly is 
still favorable, I shall persevere.” 

“She is Tranton’s only child, and a consid- 
erable heiress, no doubt,”I said. ‘*A mar- 
riage—with her father’s good-will—would set 
_ estate in order again, and many peo- 

a 

With a gleam of scorn he broke my care- 
fully adjusted words asunder. 

‘It is invariably money, filthy lucre!” he 
burst forth. ‘The world has set up its idol— 
a great golden Moloch!—and everybody is 
in a hurry to bow down; and the struggle is, 
who shall succeed in making the deepest obei- 
sance. You are a lawyer, Parke, and like all 
the rest. I ought to have remembered that.” 

“You will pardon me if I ama trifle less 
sentimental than a young gentleman in love,” 
I replied, witha smile. 

The storm was over, and the deep, ominous 
calm back again in an instant. Gerald could 
see the difliculties of the situation every whit 
as well as J, and it was the embarrassment 
they caused that had led to the tiny ebulli- 
tion. : 

“I apologize,” he said simply. ‘Of late I 
fear I've been scarcely civil many times. I 
am edging toward the Rubicon, and it worries 
me. late is against me, but—I’ll conquer 
yet ;” and he began to stride slowly up and 
down the room. 

Nothing was to be 
the facts. 

**Millicent Tranton is not of age; you are, 
comparatively speaking, a poor suitor; and 
her father is both a rich and a hard man, Ger- 
ald,” I said. 

He winced, but 
clusions. 

“You think Captain Tranton will Bay 
No! in tones of thunder,” he said, ‘unless 
the insolence of the proposition takes his 
breath away. I fear so too; but this discus- 
sion has at least quickened my resolve, and 
before many days have passed, that question, 


gained by a blinking of 


admitted at once my con- 


matter of years in any case,” 

**you are 
” 

side. 


Captain Tranton’s return, and 


will be decided. I will first make 
” (what a world of tender- 

e name!), ‘‘and then I 
I am not exactly rich, as 
since that crash; but | am 
a gentleman ; I have health, honor and brains ; 

I can surely keep a wife, and time will help to 
free what remains of the old property around 

e.” ; 
ne is true,” I said. Our conversation 
now took a fresh turn, and we sat late. 

I was searching my oflice pigeon-holes next 
morning for a missing document, when my 
clerk announced Captain Tranton. A mo- 
ment more and he was before me; a tall, 
thin, grizzled man, with an eye like a hawk’s, 
and a mouth continually hovering between a 
sneer and a frown. He returned my saluta- 
tion as friendly as usual, and sat down. At 
first, vaguely, and from association of thought, 
I wondered whether his errand had anything 
to do with my friend. I speedily found it had 
not. Captain Tranton was going North; he 
had property beyond the Tweed, and wished 
my advice upon a plain matter of business, a 
dispuce between a tenant and himself. Once 
again, and, so far as a personal interview was 
concerned, for the last time, the ingrained 
selfishness of the man’s heart was revealed to 
me. I pitied the unknown Scotchman who 
had incurred his displeasure, and I made my 
advice of as mild a tenor as possible. He 
took notes of all I said, ina little red-backed 
pocket-book, thanked me, and departed. It 
was then the Sth of October. 

“IT shall be back on the 19th, or 20th at 
latest, Mr. Parke,” he said, turning for an 
instant on the threshold, ‘‘I will call at once 
and inform you of the result, if I do not have 
need to write.” 

I bowed and returned his ‘‘good morning.” 
Half a dozen days later, Gerald and I met 
at a dinner-party at the rectory. Mrs. Tran- 
ton and her daughter were there also, for the 
Reverend Eustace Bronne was 8 bright and 
shining light in our social firmament, as well 
as in his oaken pulpit; his entertainments 
were invariably well attended and select. 
Millicent was the belle of the evening. She 
found plenty of obsequious admirers, from 
the sleek-faced curate to the pompous old 
squire of the Manor House. I watched her 
this time keenly, critically, and gave my ver- 
dict in her favor. Her mother was a shy, 
pensive woman, who took but a languid inter- 
est even in the affairs of her own household, 
and who would no more have dreamed of de- 
fying her husband in a trivial matter than in a 
great one. Millicent exhibited, in her vivac- 
ity a self-reliance and mild spirit of inquiry. 
She was slight, but of a good figure; lovely 
to-night in adress that both fitted her and 
was a tribute to good taste. She could sing 
and play as I had heard only one other coun- 
trv lassie do; and that was with quite old- 
fashioned songs thirty years ago. Once or 
twice that evening I fancied that signals pass- 
ed between Millicent Tranton and Gerald 
Myrtlemore, and, after a certain episode be- 
hind a music-book, a tell-tale blush reigned 
upon both faces. 

I was not surprised next evening, when sit- 
ting alone in my room, a copy of a current re- 
view in my hand and comfort all around, to 
receive a visit from my friend. (ierald came 
in with as grave a step as ever, but there was 
as strange a compound yy and anxiety 
upon his face as I had ever seen. He gave 
my outstretched hand a grip in silence, and 
took his old station to the lett of the fire. 


at any rate, 
quite sure of Milly 
ness trembled about 
will try her father. 
all Ashdale knows, 


oft i 


‘Fair sto id for France,’ 


I hummed. ‘Ab, Gerald, I don’t know I 
am sure, what has brought those words to my 
lips.” 

‘‘I have proved one chance at any rate,” he 
said with beaming eyes, ‘‘and am on the 
straight road to the other.’ The light had 


he w 


dimmed again, perplexity was paramount. 


‘She, Millicent, has accepted you ?” I said. 
‘Yes, subject to her father’s consent.” 
**You will try at once to obtain that ?” 
‘‘Immediately on his return from Scotland. 


But, old fellow, what if she is sent away in 
consequence ?” 


The same contingency had occurred to my 


own mind as a not unlikely one. 


“If she really cares for you, it is onlya 
I answered ; 
both young, and time is on your 


For the next hour, I verily believe, I listen- 


ed to a chant in honor of a young lady, who, 
according to this wayward young man, pos- 
sessed every possible grace and accomplish- 
ment; until, to save time and the need of a 
new dictionary, I proposed that in future the 
name of ‘Miss Millicent Tranton,” should be 
understood by both of us as being synonymous 
with perfection, avsolute, unlimited. 


As it happened, I was away on the day of 
did not reach 
home till midnight. <A terrible shock did it 
give me, a terrible sequel was it to the light- 
hearted banter I have just chronicled, to hear 
in the morning that the master of Hollies Hali 
had been shot in his own room, and that Ger- 
ald Myrtlemore, the suitor of his daughter, 
stood charged with the crime. 
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The whole community was in a ferment, 
and, as in all such cases, the most absurd and 
exaggerated stories were afloat about Ashdale. 
About the two main facts, however, of the 
crime and arrest, I sorrowfully found not the 
shadow of a doubt. Captain Tranton had 
come down to Pedbury by the night express 
of the 19th, and had arrived in the village the 
next morning. At 11 that evening he was a 
corpse. The chain of evidence upon which 
Gerald Myrtlemore had been first suspected, 
and then imprisoned, was apparently a strong 
one. It had few links, but those were ugly 
ones. The young man, I knew myself, had 
expressed his determination to lose no avail- 
able time in the prosecution of his suit; in- 
deed he did not himself deny that at half past 
10 that night he had been closeted with the 
doomed man in the very apartment of the 
murder. He bad gone away agitated; that 
was sworn to on good authority. It was very 
probable, thought I, that he had been refused, 
and was agitated. <A pistolof very peculiar 
pattern had been picked up not many yards 
from the house, and had been since identified 
as Gerald Myrtlemore’s property: a tact that 
I will confess staggered me not a little, and 
very certainly looked dark. On these prem- 
ises Inspector oberts had thought it good 
policy to make eure of his prisoner. 

Hollies Hall stood alout a mile out of the 
village, on the high-road to Flinchester. It 
was @ lonely house, and there were only a few 
laborers’ cottages anywhere near. I went up 
there at once, and found everything in disor- 
der and under the surveillance of the police. 
The widow and bereaved daughter had been 
mercifully taken away by the rector. The 
body lay for the present on a couch in the 
chamber of the crime. I sought the police 
inspector. Annoyed as I was at the charge 
against my friend, I had at this moment not 
the least doubt either of his innocence, or of 
his being able thoroughly to clear himself. 
Roberts was sympathizing and fairly commun- 
icative, but it was easy to see that beneath his 
civil sentences lurked the conviction that he 
had arrested the right man. 

“You sir,” he said, ‘*Mr. Myrtlemore 
was observed on his way down from the Hall, 
by the keeper who lives at the chalk pits. 
Brown says he was out in his garden, smok- 
ing, and, dark as the night was, noticed Mr. 
Myrtlemore particularly. Mr. Myrtlemore 
passed quite close, and was ina tremendous 
hurry, groaning, and, Brown says, swearing 
to himself all the way; things which, when 
put together, seem very odd, because gener- 
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see, 


ally that gentleman is a quiet one—very. 


And then there’s the pistol !” 

“What did Ger—Mr. Myrtlemore 
when you went down to Ashdale Lodge ?” 
“He was in bed, sir; and when I saw him 
he looked as pale as death; but all he said 
was, ‘I am very sorry, Roberts. I’m perfect- 
ly innocent, but of course I'll go with you at 
once.’” 

‘“‘And innocent I am sure he is,” I answer- 


say 


ed warmly; ‘‘but somebody has committed a 


foul crime, and must be detected. You have 
made a thorough search, indoors as well as 
out, and have examined the servants ?” 
“Every one, sir, without exception; but 
they are all accounted for right enough. And 
what makes it darker, Mr. Parke, harder to 
make out is, that it clearly wasn’t done for 
robbery.” 

‘‘Unless the thief thought to find the room 
empty, and, to save himself, shot Captain 
Tranton.” 

“No, sir, no! ‘There's not the least sign 
of breaking. Besides, the pistol!” 

Red-tape was bringing me mercilessly back 
to his fixed idea: it was horrible! A  busi- 
ness-like thought seized me. 

“I am the family solicitor, as you doubtless 
know,” I said. ‘‘You will allow me to go 
into that room, and make investigations tor 
myself?” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Parke; a man is on guard 
there all the while, of course.” 

Divided by several unused rooms and the 
whole width of the hall from the rest of the 
house, this chamber was very lonely. Fitted 
up a8 a library, with heavy oak appurtenances, 
it wore always a sombre appearance. I had 
been in it many times, and knew it well. 
With the blinds drawn, and so ghastly an oc- 
cupant, the gloom was tenfold more oppres- 
sive. Only the faint hope of stumbling on 
some clew, overlooked by the rest, could 
have induced me to spend the next half-hour 
as I did spend it. Disordered as the place 
had been by the events of the night, method 
still reigned on Captain Tranton’s table and 
desk. There was a thin case of documents, 
bills and receipts, evidently brought home 
the day before from Scotland ; probably the 
issue of my own latest advice was hidden 
there; but I had no heart to look. There 
were filed letters, answered and unanswered. 
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cal and legal. There was a county court 
handbook, and the little red-backed book in 
which the unfortunate gentleman had made 
notes of our last meeting. I opened this, and 
it was a record of engagements and import- 
ant memoranda. Brevity was its chief feat- 
ure. A full half of the entries were quite 
unintelligible to any but the writer. Letters 
did duty for words, and numbers had appar- 
ently a mysterious and hurried meaning. 
Money was, from the first page to the last, 
its great burden. If I hai been looking for 
evidences of the Captain's secret money-lend- 
ing business instead of for the elucidation of a 
lite-and-death mystery, my search would have 
been amply rewarded; as it was there was 
. . a] y 

very little to interest me. Stay! What fol- 
lowed the memorandum of the visit to my of- 
fice! Only this: 

“C. on R. H.—198—10.30, 20th, Imp. Qurr.” 
Only a line that seemed as inscrutable as any 
of the others. Iran my eye hastily down the 
remainder of the leaf—there were a few,a 
very few, more entries—and closed the book, 
batiled. 

As the inspector had said, the room bore 
no trace of any violence preliminary to the 
one great crime. Neither had there been a 
struggle. An altercation with Gerald Myrtle- 
more—a death-wound. In any unprejudiced 
case, | was bound to confess to my own judg- 
ment, that, like the policeman, | should have 
linked the two facts together. 

Gerald was imprisoned in the inspector's own 
part of the village jail, and thither I went to 
seek him. 

On the road I met Mr. Markham, popular- 
ly known as the ‘‘Squire.” All the old man’s 
pomposity was dues out of him, and he 
reined up his steed, witha face as grave and 
bewildered as my own. 

“A terrible affair! 
Parke !” he said. 

‘Very. Mysterious to a degree. 

“‘] really would not have believed it of 
young Myrtlemore.” 

“I don't!” dryly, and with an accent of in- 
dignation. 

‘No more does Bronne, nor I—nor 1— 
thoroughly.” 

‘We shall have to get a London detective 
down; I do not believe these police will un- 
ravel it.” 

**Roberts thinks it is plain.” 

‘Yes; that’s just the reason. Possessed 
by that insane idea, they will allow the real 
criminal to escape.” 

‘*Ah! Have you seen Myrtlemore ?” 

‘“‘No; Lam just going there; to a jail, in- 
deed !” 

Even from so friendly an encounter as this, 
it was plain that the tide of suspicion was run- 
ning heavily against my friend; amongst 
strangers it would be ten times worse. Sick 
and sad at heart, I held on my path. 

Gerald was sitting bowed down at the little 
deal table as I entered his room. He rose to 
his feet, and looked me fully in the face—a 
look that went through me like a knife, and 
yet had no enmity in it. I met his gaze as 
firmly, as sadly, and as decisively. If my 
features had worn the least shadow of the sur- 
rounding suspicion, I believe the old bonds 
would have been broken between us forever. 
It was otherwise; and in silence he gripped 
my hand with a strong convulsive grip. Then 
he 7. 

“I thought you would come,” he said. 

**You were sure of it, Gerald.” 

**How does Milly take it ?” 

‘T have not seen her. She was very 

possessed, they said, tor so young a girl, and 
under so great a shock.” 
‘‘And they suspect—nay, charge—me with 
murdering Milly’s father! They are wise 
folks, these police, and Markham’s like the 
rest.” 

The irony was hard and grating; it told 

a chaos within.” 
‘‘Personally, I have no doubt whatever, 
Gerald, of your innocence, and I have told 
them so; but there are circumstances—capa- 
ble of speedy explanation, of course—which, 
on the face of it, look black; and, atter all, 
the duty of the police is duty.” 

‘Exactly, exactly. I should remember! 
But—it is an awful ordeal, my friend ;” and 
his voice broke, as only the voice of rare, 
overpowering emotion can break. 
Gerald shuddered before he cou! 
the revolt. 

**Will you tell me what actually took place 
last night, so far as you are concerned °” 


a sad business, Mr. 
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d repress 


“Just what you can guess, just what you 
knew would. 1| went up to Hollies Hall about 
ten o'clock, as fixed by an answer to a note 
soliciting an interview. I made my propos- 
als, asked tor Milly, put my case as well as I 
knew how, and received a ‘No!’ givenina 
passion, and with insults. Poor fellow! I 
am sorry for the Captain now, and I never 
wished him any harm; but he got my own 
temper up, and our parting words were warm 
ones. I came away by the road past the 
chalk-pits, crossed the fields, came home, and 
sat thinking until two o'clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘And that is all? Pardon me, Gerald; d 
you know anything about a pistol ?” 
“Yes and no. That is a strong point 
against me, and my explanation must natural- 
ly seem weak. Roberts showed it me—that 
pistol—and I cannot deny that I bought it at 
Tilman’s sale last spring, and had possession 
of it for long; but a month ago I lost it.” 
**Where ?” 
“I believe it was stolen, and I had a suspi- 
cion that I knew by whom; but it was only a 
suspicion, and I never accused the man.” 
**Who was he ?” 
‘A very insignificant person, a marine 
store dealer I'd had a quarrel with years ago. 
The pistol was placed in my store-room dur- 
ing some alterations at the Lodge, and he was 
the most frequent and likely visitor.” 
‘*You can prove this? Your housekeeper 
knows it ?” 
‘No. I did not say anything to her, ex- 
cept to ask who bad been in. ‘The good old 
soul is as honest as the day, and it would have 
worried her for weeks.” 
Thoughtful as ever! the last person to 
make a criminal, a man-slayer! But all the 
same, a story like this made me still more 
grave. Toa jury, such a defence would seem 
sadly halting. I went home and pondered all 
day, bootlessly, pondered well nigh all night 
with equal success, so far as any connected 
theory went. 
The inquest and the magisterial investiga- 
tion were both held, and the verdict of each 
was one of wilful murder against Gerald Myr- 
tlemore. 
As I had proposed, we had a couple of the 
cleverest detectives down, and gave them 
carte blanche in their search. But nothing 
came of it. In his heart of hearts each one 
of them, I verily believe, sided with the local 
force and with the village gossip, thinking 
that he was on a wild goose chase, and that 
the walls of Flinchester Prison already 
hemmed about the criminal. Neither can I 
blame them. No further light had come, and 
not a vestige of a suspicion seemed to cling 
to anybody in the wide world but Gerald 
Myrtlemore. 
The Flinchester Assizes drew near, and on 
my shoulders the burden lay heavily. Ger- 
ald’s mother, stunned by the blow, had hur- 
ried home from the Continent, but his brother 
could not be reached by the news. 
I had been to London, to retain the ablest 
advocate I knew, and was coming down by 
rail to Pedbury. Suddenly, as I sat back in 
a dark corner of the carriage thinking —always 
thinking—what to-day I can but call an in- 
spiration, flashed upon me. Side by side 
with the fact—the terrible fact—of that stolen 
pistol, I read the mysterious line in Captain 
Tranton’s pocket-book. In letters almost of 
blood, it stood before me: 
“CC. on R. H.—198—10.50, 
Qurr.” 
In that instant I had grasped a clew. 
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In Flinchester Jail I once again met my 
client, pale, but self-possessed as ever. Ger- 
ald could tell by my face that I had news to 
bring, and a great hope beamed from his eyes 
and answered mine. 

**You—you know something ?” 

“I believe, Gerald, I am on the right track 
at last; but before I tell you my ideas I must 
question again. You suspected a marine- 
store dealer of the theft of your pistol. His 
name is Richard Hyles ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You had had a dispute with him—what 
about ?” 

“Oh, he assaulted a servant, and I lectured 
him; it’s a great while ago.” 

‘It may be that he has never forgiven you.” 
“‘T do not think he has; but that—” 
‘‘Means to my mind a great deal.” 

And then I told Gerald Myrtlemore both 
my — and my plans. 

I had been up to Hollies Hall, and had ob- 
tained both the fateful red-backed memoran- 
dum-book and another, a semi-key thereto. 
For long hours I had studied them side by 
side, and ample reward had come. The “‘C. 
on” occurred many times, and stocd before 
the notes taken in my own oflice prior to Cap- 
tain Tranton’s trip northward. It was evi- 
dently a contraction of ‘‘called on,” and _pre- 
sented little difficulty. The ‘1198” I con- 
strued to mean so many English pounds. 
Over and over again records of money lent 
were there inthis questionable guise. The 
“10.30, 20th” wasthe chief link of all. I 
read it—rightly or wrongly remained to be 
proved—as 10.30 p. m., Oct. 20th, the actual 
day and hour of the murder. I took it to fix 
an interview with the mysterious ‘*R. H.,” an 
interview that had taken place and had ended 
in—crime. The ‘‘Imp.,” according to the 
key, meant invariably ‘‘Imperative.” The 
“Qurr.” I freely translated, ‘*(uarrelled.” 
The line now stood thus : 

“Called on R. H.—198/.—10.30 p. m. Oct. 
20th.—Imperative. Quarrelled.” 
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village, and identified those letters within a 
dozen yards of Ashdale church. A little 
bulging shop, its window crammed with all 
sorts of incongruous goods, had ‘Richard 
Hyles” painted above it; and, putting my 
friend’s story of the lost weapon and the pas- 
sionate, implacable marine-store dealer in 
connection with these trumpet-tongued sym- 
bols, I constructed a theory. 

“Ab,” said Gerald, as the light broke in on 
him, too, ‘‘you think Richard Hyles stole my 

istol, borrowed money of Captain ‘T'ranton, 
find a row with him, went up to the Hall after 
I had left, and—did the thing P” 

“It looks very much like it. I shall put de- 
tectives on the scent atonce; there is no time 
to lose, and we iaust be cautious, or our bird 
will fly.” 

‘*What a wretch the man must be !” 

“Your courtship of Captain Tranton’s 
daughter must have been current talk in the 
village, and probably other —— beside me, 
me it down that you would be refused. 

lyles must have known this, must have 
learned somehow of your going up to the Hall 
that evening, and have thought thus to escape 
himself and to pay another old grudge by put- 
ting the crime on to your shoulders.” 


‘‘And has nearly succeeded, too. Does 
Milly think me guilty ?” 

Alas, how was I to tell him ? 

“IT really do not know,” I answered. 


“Poor girl! Her mother and herself are both 
at the rectory still, with the Bronnes, they 
do not feel at all able to go back to the 
Hall.” 

Despite the fearful position in which he 
stood, Gerald was always ready to hear or 
talk of Millicent; he would have gone to the 
death for that girl, as blithely as ever went 
fanatic to the scaffold. He delayed me many 
minutes now. ; 

I had ridden back to my office, and was 
busy in writing letters for several waiting 
clients, when my door opened, almost without 
warning, and my clerk ushered in a lady in 
deepest black. I rose, and, when the veil 
was lifted, met the shadow-haunted eyes of 
Miss Tranton. Dark rings were round them, 
and their expression was one of earnest ap- 
peal. All the roses had died out of Milly’s 
cheeks now. 

“You are quite alone? I can speak to 
you in confidence for a minute or two, Mr. 
Parke ?” 

**Willingly ; I am quite at your command, 
Miss ‘Tranton.” 

‘The assizés open next Monday: Gerald 
Mr. Myrtlemore is to be tried.” ~ 

“Yes.” 

‘*He is quite innocent, Mr. Parke.” 

‘*T am aware of it.” 

‘“*T would have seen him before this, but for 
mother; she will not believe—I must see him, 
Mr. Parke! They will not convict him?” 

In that last sentence, passionate and rapid, 
the last vestige of reserve bad perished. It 
was & woman, forgetful of herself, thinking 
only of a loved one, with faith in his integri- 
ty, with dread of his danger, that stood betore 
me. 

‘‘T have very little fear,” I replied. Yes- 
terday my words would have been less confi- 
dent. 

‘*I must give evid 
something. 

the inquest !” 

Eagerly I listened; hoping a further cle 
and not being disappointed. 

‘I knew Gerald was coming up that night. 
I couldn't rest in my room; | stole along the 
corridor and through the I 
ple talking loudly, rudely. 


ence,” she said ; 
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hall, and heard 
I went 


there was a shot, and 


ished the sentence. 

This was very important evidence, and I 
instantly resolved to utilize it for my theory 

‘Tam very glad you came, Miss Tranton, 
and that you know Gerald to be innocent 
He will be exceedir gly grate! 1 for a visit. 
You will aid me in preparing the defence it I 
want you, even before the trial ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Parke! Will you take me 
to see Gerald at Flinchester?” 

**Will this evening do:” 

“Yes.” 

And so we arranged it. ‘The interview was 
a very patbetic one: its phases far too sacred 
to be recorded here. 
The detectives were surprised, but 
in at once with my turther schemes. 


the door, thinking it was Gerald. It was not; 
it was somebody with a very gruff, deep | 
voice; and I went away. Ten minutes after | 


-’ a smothered sob fin- 
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marked in his eyes, but he did not appear as 


yet to suspect any plot. If guilty, he evident- 
ly was intending to stay in the village and to 
brave it out. 

Miss Tranton at once selected his voi 
that of the person she had heard talking w 
her father on the night of murder. [ 
seeing as well as unseen, the poor girl could 
scarcely be prejudiced, and the tones made 
her shiver anew with horror, she 
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Then, too, we y patient search 
amongst Captain ‘l'ranton’s papers, clear and 
concise evidence of the debt we had hitherto 
only suspected. [ent at an exorbitant 
of interest, the money was considerably over- 
due, and still remained unpaid. 

To trace the pistol was a more awkward 
task, and if pressed too close at the outset, 
might have given the villain warning. What 
was of as much importance was the purchase 
of ammunition by Rickard Hyles on the morn- 
ing of Captain Tranton’s departure for Scot- 
land—a purchase sworn to by an iron-monger 
and gun-dealer in Flinchester. 

A web was woven now which it would be 
hard for any sophistry to break. My natural 
feelings of triumph were only dimmed by pity 
for both murderer and victim. 

The detectives and I waited first on 
spector Roberts, the night before the triul 
He, from whom the idea had jealously been 
kept, was astounded. Regret at his own fail- 
ure and pleasure at the probability of an in- 
nocent man’s release, struggled for the mas- 
tery, and pleasure won. Beneath his official 
livery, red-tape had a heart like the rest of 
us. 

‘It looked very dark, you can’t deny it, 
Mr. Parke,” he said; ‘‘but it’s as plain as 
noonday now.” 

‘I think so. You will come 
Manor House, Mr. Roberts ?” 

The Squire literally danced. I never saw 
old Markham in such a state of pleased excite- 
ment even ata hunt dinner, before. Armed 
with his warrant, we walked into the village 
and arrested our prey. 

A great wave of terror, anger and despair 
surged over Richard Hyles’s face, as he saw 
what this visit meant, and knew that despite 
his cunning the toile had closed upon him. It 
was over ina couple of seconds, and a cloak 
of hastily furbished up astonishment, that de- 
ceived nobody was donned in its place. 
‘‘I—gentlemen—want me! What for?” 
‘For the murder of Captain Tranton,” said 
the inspector, coolly; and in another instant 
or two the sharp click of a pair of handcutls 
rang out upon the ears of a waiting group. 
The inspector warned him to be cautious in 
what he said, but there was small need for 
the injunction. Silent, moody, and witha 
face that was now inscrutable, the prisoner 
passed out into the darkness and beyond my 
sight. 

Late as it was, I rode to Flinchester. 
far as my province went, everything was in or- 
der for the eventful morrow, and I wanted to 
inform Gerald of progress. 

‘The trial can be little more than a form, 
my friend,” I said, ‘‘and that is quite certain 
now ;” and I briefly recapitulated all my fresh 
details. 

“My mother and Milly have both been 
here before you,” he said in reply. ‘*Bronne 
drove them over; they've only just left, in 
fact.” 

“Ah! 
first to bring you news.’ 

Gerald laughed. He could even be merry 
now the load was lifted, and laugh witha 
very different sound from that of the grim 
irony I remembered so well from my first 
visit. 

The assize court was duly opened by Mr. 
Justice Doyle on the Monday; and the trial, 
in which half the country-side was interested, 
was very nearly as formal a one, as I had an- 
ticipated ; Gerald was freed without the shad- 
ow of a stain. 

As for Richard Hyles, his arraignment nev- 

er took place. Conscious that there could be 
but one dark issue to sucha contest, the 
wretched man committed suicide in his cell, 
leaving, however, three roughly scribbled 
words behind him which were sufficient to 
convince even those minds which were most 
loth to put aside their first suspicions. 
Whether that ‘‘I did it,” spoke of repentance 
ag well as of confession, no man knows. 
What recompense for unjust imaginations 
an ashamed society could offer, Gerald Myr- 
tlemore received. His answer to Markham 
may stand as typical of the rest : 

“I do not blame you at all, sir,” he said. 

“The case was decidedly a dark one, and per- 
haps I should have thought the same. I am 
only the more grateful to those who did be- 
lieve in me, and who did their best to help 
me.” 
Millicent Tranton and her mother went 
away from Ashdale, and lived in the strictest 
seclusion for more than eighteen months. 
Millicent was the heiress of all her father’s 
wealth. 

It only remains to add, that after that time 
there was a wedding, and that Ashdale Lodge 
has since been bright with a true love's pres- 
ence. 
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There was a mixed pile of pamphlets, politi- 


Who was “Rt. H.?” I strolled out into the 





CULTURAL AND 


‘I know | 
I was too bewildered to think at | 


General Miscellany, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 


“INTO THE DREAMLESS REBT,” 


Karth hides her secrets deep 

Down where the small seed lies, 

Hid from the air and skies 

Where first it sank to sleep. 

lo grow, to blossom and to die— 

Ah, who shall know her hidden alchemy ? 


(juick stirs the inner strife, 
Strong grow the powers of life, 
Forth from earth’s mother breast, 
From her dark homes of rest, 
Forth as an essence rare 

Eager to meet the air, 

Growth’s very being, seen 

Here, in this tenderest green. 


Drawn by the light above, 

Upward the life must move; 
Pouched by the outward life 
hindles anew the strife, 

Light seeks the dark’s domain, 
Draws thence with quickening pain 
New store of substance rare, 

Back through each tingling vein 
Thrusts the new life again— 

Beauty unfolds in air. 


So grows earth's changeling child, 
Ky light and air beguiled 

Out of her dreamless 
Sate in the mother breast, 
Impulses come to her, 

New hopes without a name 
‘Touch every leaf, and stir 
Colorless sap to tlame; 
(juick through her pulses run 
Love's hidden mystic powers; 
She wakes in golden flowers 
Trembling to greet the sun. 


rest. 


What means this being new, 
Sweet pain she never knew 
Down in the quict earth 

ere hope had come to birth? 
Golden he shines above, 

Love wakes, and born of love 
All her sweet flowers unfold 

In rays of burning gold, 

Lite then means nought but this— 
‘Trembling to wait his kiss, 
Wake to emotion ? 

There where he glows she turns 
All her gold, tlowers and burns 
With her devotion. 

Ah, but when the day is done 
When he is gone, her sun, 
King of her world and lover? 
low droops the faithful head 
Where the brown earth is spread 
Waiting once more to cover 
Dead hopes and blossoms over. 


thborn to earth must pass 

of leaf and grass 

y the sun and air 

Break into colors rare, 
Blossom in love aud flowers, 
heirs are the golden fruits 
i around the roots, 
through the hours, 
igain 
; love and pain. 


iouched by 










Once more to pass anew 
Into the dreamless rest.” 





THE FASHIONS. 


Fashionable ladies refuse to give up high 
Fren h he els. 

Dogs, pigs and chickens are painted on 
some of the new pongee parasols. 

Saratoga belles carry white lace parasols 
! wear white Spanish lace peasant caps in 
: afternoon drives. 

Low-necked and _ short-sleeved bathing 
dresses are much in favor this season at some 
ot the most fashionable seaside resorts. 

New French round hats have the crowns 
entirely covered with white ostrich tips, and 
he edges adorned with a row of pearl beads. 
ty for trimming children’s dresses 
ine Hamburg embroidery, with a narrow 
dge of Valenciennes lace put on quite full 
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around the scallops. 
A style of dress which has for some time 
been confined to very small children is now 
ted for girls of six or seven. It 


being adop 
consists of 


a full skirt either gathered or 
onto ayoke of tucking or insertion. 


} 


plaited 





No sas worn, but the skirt, which may be 
either plain or elaborately trimmed with em- 
broidery or lace, sh flow loosely from the 


yoke. 


Some of the newest striped silks have hand- 
some broad ls of a8 separated by 
ribbed stripes of a contrasting color. These 
silks are usually made up, with the skirts laid 
n kilts the width of broad satin stripe, 


ind left free at the bottom to show the bright- 


ban 


the 
the 





er stripe underne ath. Th us, a dress of black 
and gold satin stripes has the skirt trimmed 
with four, deep, straight rufiles laid in plaits, 
with the black satin sti pe outside, the gold 
stripe being just faintly seen in the inter- 
stive I'he waist and cufls are plaited in the 


same manner, which, owing to fashion, can 








| 
’ 9s ar | be thus overlaid, instead of being made up in 
Personally, this Richard Hyles was but lit- | : 6 P 
, 7 S , 11), | & plain manner 
tle known to me. He was a short, bul as » tt 
“ie : , : oz re tor adorning summer and light 
necked, heavy-browed worthy, who |} | . , 
7 reer : | ever dresses with lace is caused mainly by 
tled on in Ashdale for many years. ae . ; ge he 
’ . t:¢ ’ | the chon Of many new manulactured 
mounted a strict guard him, and con- t | tw laheniiee eeleen 
. . f eu i¢ i ? jurposes 
ducted succeeding investigations with caution | _, — ‘ ee “g 
ate: : > | wh lient imitation of the real. 
and success. We contrived to secrete Miss | > pig “ , 
a ae é | Time was when lace that was not handsome 
Tranton behind a screen in a trien house, | : : : ; 
" ee |} And costly was so coarse and unattractive that 
and to get the man to call on an errand there- } : - , 
. ’ only the most primitive taste for trimming 
at between the visits of several more. <A very _ , . Seat ’ 
. ’ | could endure it, and no refined lady thought 
troublous and furtive expression was re- 3 


of wearing it. With the great change in ma- 
chinery, however, wonderful improvement has 
been made in the manufacture of textile fab- 
rics, laces included, and dainty and beautiful 
patterns are now shown in fine imitation of 
the hand-made designs. These are better 
adapted to the changing fashions than the 
more costly styles, which are appropriate for 
ceremonions occasions, and can be used only 
by the very who can afford to cast 
aside when they are soiled. There is 
this merit also about the fine imitation laces, 
that they are more durable and can be laun- 
dried once and again without damage to the 
mesh, which is not the case with the more 

and perishable fibres of the real 
alled fancy laces which are not 
imitations of any of the real designs are much 
in vogue, and the demand for them is con- 
stantly increasing, the exceedingly low price 
asked for these putting them in reach of those 


¥ 
wealthy, 


them 


delicate 
Many new so- 





who cannot afford the more expensive varie- 
ties Whole costumes are made of these 
laces, and often hundreds of yards are used 
in combination with other delicate lace-like 


fabrics.— New ork Evening Post. 





BABOONS AND BOAS. 
ing and Writhing Load Taken to 
tral Park--Bitten by a Boa. 


A Scream 
Cer 
A truck laden with big boxes from the 
steamship Neckar, drove up to the Sixty-sixth 
street entrance of the Central Park, Saturday 
night. Two men besides the driver sat on 
the boxes. (neofthem got down and went 
in search of Director Conkling, of the Cen- 
tral ark Menagerie. Mr. Conkling appear- 
ed and bade the driver lead his horse down 
the steep pathway to the arsenal and me- 
nagerie. As soon as the truck struck the in- 
cline, queer screams and a noise of hissing is- 
sued from the boxes. At the monkey-house 
the truck stopped, and four big cage-boxes 
were taken off. They contained eight ba- 
boons, including two families, composed of 
father, mother and child. Inabox by him- 
self was a patriarchal baboon, a venerable 
and kindly-looking old fellow, with soft eyes, 
snow-white hair and beard, and beautiful 
hands. He carefully examined his new sur- 
roundings, and spoke what were manifestly 
words of encouragement to the others. ‘They 
had been restless and screaming, but after his 
remarks they quietly threw their arms around 
each other’s necks, and seemed prepared to 
meet whatever fate was awaiting them. 

The largest tapir ever brought here was 
next lifted off in his box. He put his snout 
tothe iron bars of his cage, grunted, and 
flopped down to rest. The last box to be 
taken from the truck was carried with care to 
the main wing of the menagerie. It emitted 
a great hissing and whizzing noise. ‘This 
box contained fifteen boa-constrictors, the 
largest twenty feet long and the smallest ten 
feet long. The boas came from Ceylon, and 
are the property, for the most part, of Bun- 
nell’s Museum, on Broadway. Louis Saxe, 
of the Museum, came up with them on the 
truck. Director Conkling stood by the glass 
case in which the serpents are kept in the me- 
nagerie. The box was opened, and Saxe 
seized a big boa by the nape of the neck. It 
writhed and lengthened itself out like an im- 
mense spring, but Saxe held on, and ina 
second the other attendants had seized it, and 
it was thrown into the serpents’ cage. One 
after another, Saxe caught the rest and hand- 
ed them out. One ofthe big ones twisted its 
neck nearly out of his hands as the attendants 
seized it, and gave him a spiteful bite on the 
wrist. Saxe caught it closer and threw it 
down into the cage. When he had tossed the 
last boa in, he cleansed the slight wound in 
his wrist by sucking at it, bandaged it, and 
went away, The animals and serpents are to 
remain a short time in the Central Park.—J. 
Y. Sun. 





THE MANIA FOR BONES. 

In the Cincinnati Saturday Night we find 
the following: ‘*When some sentimentalist 
suggested that the proper place for the bones 
of the late William Penn to rest in, was not 
the obscure Quaker churchyard in Old Eng- 
land, where they were interred one hundred 
and sixty-three years ago, but Philadelphia, 
the city he founded in a State that was named 
after him, he little dreamed of the commotion 
he was inauguarating among the tombs of the 
illustrious dead. This longing to possess the 
bones of Penn has made other cities yearn for 
what is left of some famous man whose name 
has been connected in more or lees degree 
with the place. Pittsburg, named after Fort 
Pitt, which was named in honor of William 
Pitt, wants William’s remains boxed up and 
sent to that city C. O. D. Pitt has been dead 
a good while, and few Pittsburgers know any- 
thing about him anyhow; but that doesn’t 
make any difference, let the ‘‘remains” fever 
once get hold of them. It wouldn't surprise 
us any to learn that our own City Councils 
had appointed a committee to hunt up the re- 
mains of Lucius (Quintus Cincinnatus, and 
bring them to Cincinnati. They would do it 
in a minute if they could see any money in it. 
Lucius, it will be remembered by some of our 


older citizens, wasa famous Roman consul, 
who was born about five hundred years before 
Christ. He was a distinguished agriculturist, 
and he was elected consul through the Grang- 
ers’ influence. When the National Central 
Committee went to announce his election, 
they found him cultivating his corn, dexterous- 
ly guiding his mule with the reins around his 
neck. ‘Twice he was elected dictator to save 
his country from imminent peril—returning to 
his plough on each occasion as soon as the 
danger was passed. How appropriate it 
would be to have the bones of Cincinnatus 
brought on and interred in Spring Grove! 
The event could be celebrated with great 
ceremony. And what an opportunity it would 
give for our native orators to display them- 
selves, and for our prominent citizens to en- 
joy their periodical hack-ride! Let us have 
the bones of old Cincinnatus, by all means !” 





HUMORS OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 

Days of kit inspections, reviews, or grand 
parades ar6 fearful nuisances to the privates, 
for if anything goes wrong examples are made 
right and left without any nice discrimination 
in the choice of the victims. Hacklander, in 
his amusing military reminiscences, relates 
how once at a review, paseed during the sum- 
mer mancwuvres by a prince of the blood, an 
unfortunate fusilier, stepping on a molehill, 
stumbled, and for a moment threw his com- 
pany out of line as it marched past the salut- 
ing flag. The mistake was not noticed by the 
colonel of the regiment; but at the close of 
the review, the Prince, after addressing his 
sincerest compliments to the generals otf the 
different army corps, said, laughing, to one 
of them: ‘I am sorry, General, that the only 
mistake of the day should have occurred in 
your corps. I hope that poor fusilier did not 
hurt himself.’ ‘‘What fusilier?” asked the 
general, and then he was told of the stumble 
on the molehill. 

Gloomy and furious, the general presently 
assembled his colonels and assailed them with 
bitter reproaches: ‘‘Gentlemen, thanks to 
you my corps is the only one that disgraced 
itself to-day.” The colonels, angry and 
ashamed, hurried off to their regiments, and 
repeated this lecture to their captains: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, thanks to you, my regiment has be- 
come the laughing-stock of the service.” 
Each captain, thereupon summoning his lieu- 
tenants and sergeants, exclaimed: ‘*Thanks 
to you, gentlemen, my company has this day 
incurred the special censure of 
Highness.” ‘The truth was that 


the Prince 


had granted the whole army three days’ rest; 
but these three which were to have 
brought relaxation to the men, were spent in 


extra drills, polishing, furbishing and fatigues, 
and spirit out 


lay B. 


which almost knocked the life 
of them, and of course the punishment lists 
were full.— Loudon Daily 


‘ 
Veu 





PASTE DIAMONDS, 


When imitation diamonds were introduced, 
it was found that to cut glass precisely like a 
d 
teristic of the diamond; therefore to secure 
this the flat surface on top of the diamond 
was made pyramidal on the imitation, and of 
course, ended ina point. By certain laws of 
light this pyramidal surmounting of the glass 
provided tor the required distribution of ray 
surface to produce the diamond sparkle or 
something akin to it. A real diamond is nev- 
er cut with tt apex, and hence it was 
possible always to distinguish the real from the 
spurious. But after a time the buying public 
learned this little circumstance about the cut- 
ting process, and other means were resorted 
to. The glass was cut precisely like a dia- 
mond, and the sparkle given to or provided 
for it by a coa white foil applied to the 
lower side of th The settir £ of many 


16 pointel 


ting of 
a 


, 







lass. 
diamonds is arranged i ha way that the 
buyer may see the r side of the gem. 





This was overcome by arranging the 


setting so 


as to prevent inspection of this kind, which 
could not be done unless the stone was dis- 
mounted, if we may use that term. With 


these tacts known to the buyers of diamonds, 
he need not be dec« the latter 
nder surface, 


) 
let 


Jexcept in 
hid : 


th ; 
128 The u 


the 


care, where 
and if he an} 
it alone. But the object of 
is not to deceive buyers; if 
not be offered for £2. 


ient in « 





at he can 
imitation diamonds 

it was they would 
No one, however defi- 


ft aoout 


deceive 


be 











liamond criticism, need j 
in buying diamonds. No dealer of any re- 
pute ever attempts to sell imitation for real 
diamonds. No reputable man ever thought 
of it. His reputation and upation would 
soon be gone.—/’ruvid urnal 

A BHIP’S “LOG,” 

The speed of vessels is approximately de- 
termined by the use of the log and | ne 
The log is a triangular, or quadrangular, | 
piece of wood about a quarter of an inch 


a plate of lead | 


the water, with 


thick, so balanced by means of 
, in the 


as to swim perpendicularly 


about two-thirds of it under the water. The 
log-line is a small cord, the end of which— 
divided into three, so that the wood hangs | 


from the cord as a scale-pan from a balance- 


beam—is fastened to the log, while the other 
is wound round a reel on the ship. The log, 
thus poised, keeps its place in the water, 


while the line is unwound from the reel as the 


ship moves through the water, and the length | 
of line unwound in a given time gives the rate 








This is calculated by 
at certain distances, 
the time is measured by 4 sand-glass of 
a certain number of seconds. The length be- 
tween the knots is so proportioned to the time 
of the glass that t 1 while the 


of the ship's sailing. 
knots made on the line 


while 


he knots unwound 
glass runs down show the number of miles the 
ship is sailing per hour. The first knot is 
placed about five fathoms from the log, to al- 
low the latter to get clear of the ship before 
the reckoning commence rhis is called the 
stray-line. 


Ss 


REMARKABLE Bripars.—According to the 
Scientific American, the largest masonry 
arch in the world—an arch which forms part 
of one of the most important engineering 


achievements of recent years—is the aqueduct 
by which the city of Washington is supplied 
with water. The arch in question carries the 
aqueduct over the Cabin John Creek, with a 
span of 220 feet. The height of the arch is 
101 feet, and the width of the structure 
feet. The arch forms an arc of a circle, hav- 
ing a radius of 14,285 feet. When the cen- 
tre scaffolding was removed, the arch, (unlike 
all other works of the kind) did not settle, 
the keystone having been set in winter and 
the centre struck in summer. The other no- 
table masonry arches of the world are the 
Chester arch across the river Dee, at Chester, 
England, with a span of 200 feet; the famous 
centre arch of the new London bridge over 
the Thames, with a span of 152 feet; Pont-y- 
Prydd over the Taff, in Wales, 140 feet; the 
bridge across the Seine, at Neuilly, France, 
with five spans, each of 128 teet; the nine 
spans of the Waterloo Bridge ot London, each 
120 feet; and the celebrated marble Rialto | 
Bridge in Venice, with a span of 84 feet. 
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atit and FZiumor, | 
— | 
From Burlington Hawkeve | 
HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN, 
Al TER MES MAN \ LONG WAY 
The string that tied the dog fetched loose, 
The dog came howling on; 
That misadventure cooked his goose, 
His cup of jov was gone. 
Swift for the picket fence he aped, 
As swallow skims the plain; 
Two inches scant the dog he led— 
Iie never smiled again. 
Bright eyes were passing on the street, 
Soft voices laughed in glee, 
And merry shouts from happy hearts 
Called other hearts to see 
Ile reached the fence, he strove to climb, 
With sudden, mighty strain; 
Sore was his need, scant was his time 
He never smiled again, 
Where erst, like robins in the spring, 
His sweethe 3 voice he heard, 
He hears her father’s accent ring 
With many a heartless word 
One leg the bristling fence bestrides, 
But hastening in his train, 
Phe haughty dog his speed derides 
He never smiled again, 
Around him whirled the giddy throng, 
With happy fancies blest; 
Around him rose the roistering song, 


ie laugh, the merry 


He lived—tor life may long be borne, 
Ere sorrow breaks its chain; 

But that dog chewed him all forlorn— 
Hie never smiled again. 


jest 
est; 





CURIOUS APPLICATIONS FOR 
DIVORCE. 

Ben Mullet, a colored man who cultivates 
cotton and drinks whisky, came into Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and, finding the United 
States Judge, said: 
‘I's got a piece of business fer yer to trans- 
act.” 
“Well,” replied the Judge, ‘proceed. 
“I's arter a divorce.” 
“*T have very little to do with such cases. 
But why do you wish to sever the ties that 
bind you to a companion, who, in all proba- 
bility, is much too good for you ?” 
‘*Kase I can't get along wid him, jedge.” 
**Him ?” 
“Yes, sah—him !” 
**You didn’t marry a man—did you ?” 
“No, sir! I married ez likely a cullud 
‘oman ez yer ever seed, and I don’t want no 
divorce from her. I wants a divorce from my 
son.” 
“From your son?” 
‘*Yas—kase dat boy is a monst’ous sight ob 
trouble, an’ spen’s cbery nickel he kin git his 
han’s on.” 
“There is no such thing a8 a divorce from 
a son.” 
‘Dar may not be in de law; but dar is wid 


” 








me. What's de law fur, if it ain’t to pertect 
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| look to you. 


|} tion about the 
| broken ‘*chaney.” 


his Royal | 


had been so pleased with the review that he | 


iamond did not produce the sparkle charac- | 


20 


1881, 








aman? Any man can git a divorce from his 
wife; but gittin’ one from his son is one ob de 
fine p’ints. Say, now, jedge, de law on de 
p’int of technicality kin do anything. Can't 
yer make dis a technicality, jest ter obleege 
de ole man what driv a team enduring % 
wah ?” 

‘*You haven't enough sense to drive a team. 
Go away!” 

‘I's tried de law, an’ now I'll try de gos- 
pel. An’ ef dat preacher down in de bottoms 
can’t fix up de papers fur me, I'll take de na- 
ture ob de case into my own han’s an’ break 
dat boy’s naik !” 





APHORISIMS FROM THE QUARTERS. 


A sore-back mule is a poor hand to guess 
de weight ob a bag o’ meal. 

A fork in a strange road don’t make a man 
any better Kwis’chun. 

To-morrer’s ash-cake is better’n las’ Sun- 
day’s puddin’. 

it don’t take no prophet to rickerlec’ bad 
luck. 

Dey don’t bab no loafers in de martin-box. 

De wire grass lubs a lazy nigger. 

Dar’s right smart ‘ligion ina plough-han- 
dle. 

Twelve erclock nebber is in a hurry. 

Nebber ‘pend too much on de blackberry 
blossoms. 

Don’t bet on a tater-hill befo’ de grabblin’ 
time. 

Heap o’ good cotton-stalks gits chopped up 
fum ’sociatin’ wid de weeds. 

Many a nice corn-silk wints up wid a nub- 
bin’ in de fall. 

De mornin’ glories ain’t pertickler lubly to 
aman wid de backache.—Scribner Lric-a- 
Brac. 





‘Tis no use! we are now in the worst crisis 
of our history!” said an enthusiastic young 
reformer at the family supper-table. ‘‘Sub- 
sidy and Perfidy openly walk hand-in-hand !” 

**Mebbe they be a-going to get married, 
Tommy,” put in the venerable grandmother, 
‘‘and that makes things not as bad as they 
I remember when I was a girl, 
and your grandfather came a-courting—” 

“Oh! bother a grandmother, I say!” ex- 
| cloimed Mr. Reform Thomas, impatiently up- 
setting his empty tea-cup with such a jangle 
| as to send the dear old lady off on a disserta- 
best cements 





tionate language : 


there is one conceit, nooscopic or psychologi- 
cal, that in the incognitancy of your dreams, 
or in the perqusition of your waking hours, 
| absorbs a thought of me, I beg that you 
would eliminate any abstruse or equivocal 
particles of distrust from the profound and all- 
transpicuous abnormality of your love.” 





A Boston man took occasion to remark to 


his wife: 
lent. 


‘‘My dear, the infinite is always si- 
*Tis the finite only that speaks.” She 


came from Cape Cod, and was accordingly a | 


dull woman, who didn’t take hints, but she 
never forgot the remark, and long afterward 
when some friends expressed a wish to visit 
the deat and dumb asylum, she turned to her 
husband and asked: ‘What days, my love, is 


the asylum of the infinite open for the recep- | 


tion of visitors ?” 





The thermometer wae still above 90 when 
he came in, and, taking her hand, tenderly 
said: ‘‘I love you even more dearly than | 
told you I did last night. You were silent, 


then; have you anything to say to me now ?” 
“Oh, yes,” she responded, with girlish impul- 


siveness, ‘‘let’s go sit by the refrigerator !” 





| 
| 


| 


‘‘What's the matter with little Johnnie, 
this morning?” *‘Sure, mam, the bye’s sick ; 
be tumbled off wan of thim wheels without a | 


carriage to it.” 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 








THE BEST MEDICINE. 
CENERAL DEBILITY. 





FREEPORT, IIl., Sept. 27, 1879. 
H.R. STEVENS, Boston | 
Dear Sir I have be ng ir valuable medi 
r "Ve for (e Debility, and have no | 
t iying that I consider it one of the best, 
if not ¢ best medicine in the market for a general in 
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Hair Restorey 


IS PERFECTION) 
For RESTORING GRAY, Wiry 
or FADED HAIR to its youre 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. 


renews its life, strength and grow) 


Dandruff quickly removed, A tma:\; 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume ; 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists - 
a abtiched pete 40 years, 
Throughout Europe ands ie 
ZYLO BALSAMUM Gt.» 
A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing, }, 
removes Dandruff, allays all itch... 
stops falling Hair and Promotes 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiny 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. ’ 


Price Seventy-five Cents in lar 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ai) Drugeien 
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A Western girl in attendance at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, wrote to her young | 
| man in a Chicago pork fac tory, in this affec- | 
‘If there is one drop of | 
blood in your heart that pulsates for me; if | 
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lor Sprains, Wounds, Scalds, Rheumatism, and one book required 
ny pain upon Man or Beast iby a : 
8 vl Four S¢ 
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a Sapna | J.C. MeCURDY & CU, Philadephia, Ps 
Peck's Patent Invisible Ear Drums, | 26teop19 
A Grand Success. Send for Treatise. | —— Pp 
- FECOK ’ 
‘ S38 Broadway, New York. | BFATTY S Or@ans, vianos $125 be 
Also Prop. Dr. Stinson’s Catarrh and Asthma Cures Catalog. FREE. Addres _? atty, W 
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Summer Compla Nn 
ints. 

At this season, various diseases ef the bowels ar prevalent, . 
through lack of knowledge of a safe and sure ret PERRY DAVIS 
PAIN KILLER is a sure cure for Diarrhea, Dysentery, Summer Com] 
Cholera, Cholera Morbus, ete., and is perfectly sa/ ’ 

Read the following: 

Barneriper, N. Y., March 22, 1981 ( N. 1 
Perry Davis’ Pain KILLER never fails to afford ! N - 
fustant relief for cramp and pain in the stomach M 
Josern Burpirr tt t 
NIcHonviie, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1881 My 
t medicine 1 know of for dysentery, d, B.C.» 
‘ rl rampsin the stomach. Have 
i ) t cure every time y l é. 2 
JuLivs W. Der vo ~ 
; I . Kuen i } 
, 4, Iowa, Mare) wnPrerny D I : 
your Pain K ay was t 
cramp), ¢ and cholera mor i : ; i use Ir 
instant relief CALDWELI household as an dudisprn 
7 CARNESVILLE, GA., Fels, 28, 1881 18.1 
I ty years [ have used your Pain Kituer hea I 2 
ini nily. ave used it many times for bowel T had Ix 
‘ ts, an tra ree, Would not feelsafo  diarrhoa tape 
with a botu hous J. Bo Ivur tric ? s Parn RiLLEs | \ 
r 
. Saco, Me., Jan. 2, 18 1 Most Ss 
Hay oi Perry Divis’ Pain Kr.uver for twelve i 
year It is « " , and reliable, No mother I} ma 
should allow it t» be out of the family ter cra, al A 
: i. 1. Nayrs I f 
No family can safely be without this invaluable remedy. 
Within the reach of all. For sale by all druggists at 25e. 50c. and $1.00 © 
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It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the year round. The largest Putter Buyers 
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